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ABSTRACT 

Articles in this issue of "Current Issues in Cattio^^^ 
Higher Education" concern the results of pilot projects in peace and 
justice education at several colleges and universities, cilong with 
initiatives made at other institutions. In "Report on ACCU's Pilot 
Programs," David Johnson provides an overview of the experiences of 
the seven institutions that implemented pilot projects and a chart 
outlining by college the following areas: program focus , curricular 
focus, curricular initiative, experiential learning, other 
educational programming, spirituality, and governance. "An Outline or 
Justice Education Programs at Catholic Colleges and Universities, ,f by 
Don McNeill further details the programs. The following articles on 
specific programs are included: "Villanova University: An Update," ir* 
Daniel Regan: "Manhattan College," by Joseph Fahey; "University of 
Dayton," by Phillip Aaron: and "Washington Area Peace Studies 
Network," by Ronald Pagviucco. Two articles on resource groups for 
campus programs are as'follows: "Pax Christi," by Mary Evelyn Jegen: 
and "Bread for the WorLft," by Anthony Cernera. Additional articles 

erism: A Commitment to Church and Society," 
-hmond Volunteer Services Ministeries," by 
:ality of Justice in Education," by Marjorie 
lege: Model for Justice," by William 
Education for the lear 2000," by Peter 
Liography is included. (SW> 
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Introduction 



The mood in March 1981 is, if anything, more 
gloomy about "justice issues" than it was in 1 977 when 
the ACCU programs were initiated . Daily reports on El 
Salvador suggest a backing down on our international 
human rights concerns, while the budget slashing of 
domestic programs suggests less concern for the poor 
in our own country. The Lenten call to conversion 
should not fall on deaf ears when such dramatic needs 
are broadcast nightly. 

TheU. S. Bishops in their recent document, Catholic 
Higher Education and the Pastoral Mission of the Church, 
reiterated their call to action: 

Those who enjoy the benefits of Catholic higher 
education have the obligation to provide our society 
with leadership 'n matters of justice and human 
rights. 

Knowledge of economics and politics will not in 
itself bring ab. ut justice, unless it is activated by 
human and religious ideals. However, religious 
ideals without 'he necessary secular expertise will 
not provide the kind o ( leadership needed to influ- 
ence our complex society. 

Many Catholic colleges and universities integrate 
social justice teaching with field education and ex- 
perience. Students and faculty are encouraged to 
become personally aware of problems of injustice 
and their responsibility to be involved in the social 
process. These are responses we should expect from 
institutions which take the Gospel seriously. 
For the college or university to be an authentic 
teacher of social justice, it must conduct its own 
affairs in a just way. "Modern man listens more 
willingly to witnesses than to teachers, and if he 
does listen to teachers, it is because they are wit- 
nesses." It is important that Catholic institutions of 
higher education continually review their policies 
and personnel practice • . Hpt to ensure that social 
justice is a reality o* < r -ue "fdelity to the social 
teachings of the c v ivd> 5r . iV;;ic witness means 
there is no cont.'Ji'.'W bei\v k *n practice and 
theory. 

As we review our efforts, therefore, in the field of 
education for peace and justice, we are acutely aware 
of how minimal is our contribution. Nevertheless, we 
like to think that it may resemble the pebble thrown 
into the pond; the rest of our Catholic colleges and 
universities may be drawn into the movement of the 
waters begun by a few among them. The seven "pilot 
schools" with which we have been working have been 
generous in their efforts to carry out the ACCU pro- 
cess. The Advisory Council members have followed 
the plans and programs on each-of the campuses and 
have reflected on what has been'learned. A report is 
submitted in this Cur/rent Issues to the membership. 

More detailed individual reports have been rent to 
the pilot schools themselves. Since the basic process 
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allowed each campus to identify the "justice" con- 
cerns that were of most importance to them and to 
develop means of dealing with them, the variety of 
programs is not surprising. Nor is the fact that they are 
of uneven quality. Yet, we think that a good beginning 
has been made and we offer the report to our readers 
in the hope that other colleges and universities will 
profit from it. 

Several points are of significance for all of us and 
need to be dealt with in our future efforts: 

1. There needs to be more conscious integration of the 
faith of those involved in the program with the 
activities carried out. Weekend retreats; Gospel re- 
flections; prayer as a group; liturgical celebrations 
— occasionally these events occur, but t nere seems 
not to be a consistent foundation for deep theologi- 
cal understanding of the "justice" questions and 
how the) are related to our Christian lives. 

2. In our effort not to undercut the proces- itself, we 
did not adopt any definition of "justice. This has 
resulted in some campuses considering anything 
"good" as part of "justice education,' whether 
consciously related to that goal or not Another 
definitional problem is the relationship between 
peace and justice — some think that th-jy are so 
closely related as to make a distinction arbitrary 
while others think it important to includ "peace" 
specifically in ar>y program of justice education. We 
need more discussion on this particular problem 
and the implications that definitions have in the 
operational order. 

3. It has been difficult to assess "institutional 
support." ACCU was clear in calling for an over-all 
institutional involvement in the Justice Education 
programs. We arc convinced now that unless the 
president and deans are sincerely desirous of 
promoting the program and will give the needed 
approval for curriculum changes, budgets, etc., the 
program is short-lived. Faculty involvement is also 
crucial, so it becomes evident that more attention 
should be paid by administrators to the orientation 
of faculty to this basic thrust of a Catholic institu- 
tion. Our reports indicate that many other aspects 
of the life of the college or university actually take 
priority. What can we do to bang Peace and Justice 
Education to center stage? 

With these questions still before us, we are grateful 
to those who have contributed to the making of this 
issue of Current Issues in Catholic Higher Education. We 
hope that the articles herein will inspire others on our 
campuses to join the movement toward Peace .and 
Justice Education. 

Alice Gallin, OSU 
Executive Director ACCU 
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PROGRAMS IN 
PEACE AND JUSTICE EDU 



Our report begins with a discussion of 
programs in peace and justice education 
that are currently in place on Catholic 
campuses. Following the summary report 
on ACCU's pilot programs, Don McNeill, 
C.S.C., presents a valuable guide to the 
variety of endeavors which a peace and 
juctice program might encompass. Many of 
these initiatives occurred at the pilot 
campuses; readers are encouraged to write 
to the contact persons identified on each 
campus for further information. The re- 
ports on Villanova, Manhattan and Dayton 
describe pro-ams on particular campuses. 
The final article on the Washington Area 
Peace Studies Network describes efforts 
toward inter-university support and coop- 
eration. 

In the section on "Resource Groups/' 
representatives of Pax Christi and Bread for 
the World describe how their organizations 
can serve as resources for campus pro- 
grams. 

The section on "Careers in Volunteer 
Service" addresses the question of what a 
concerned student — with a consciousness 
raised by on-campus programs — can do 
after graduation from college. 

The report concludes with more geneial 
reflections on the university and justice 
education by three distinguished scholars 
in the field. 
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7hurch histor anc 
Ti ••• the Second Vatica: 
• \ nuarshed mark, a poin; 
:rc* began to move in a new 
"~ ; vibly altered. For Vati- 
!Si. call for change, mosi 
the Church and its follow- 
around them. The Council 
ae, calling upon the faithful 
jew humanity" and to ree- 
wal activity continues the 
. ior." Specifically, Catholics 
»*k to overcome sin, disease, 
and to change the structures 
. . sin." 

The IV- : : vno. bishops continued this call 
:for social jusrice, s ; aag that, "Action on behalf of 
iustict 'a d partici. ion in the transformation of 
:he w i fully ap. *ar to us constitutive to the 
preacr ^ o: the r oel." At the same time, the 
Synoc \iec for .; -ansformation in Catholic edu- 
jatior, meet t: and. Education, the Synod 
igret i lust brin_ renewal of heart," prepare "a 
:riti;a. nse" anc challenge "the society in which 
\'e iv=? ,nd its values." 

This all for educational transformation was 
made ^ven more explicit in 1976 when, in the 
jlmi. ating assembly of the U. S. Bishops' 

:cen- nnial "Call to Action/' the delegates with 
- ar unanimity called upon Catholic educators 

n th name oi the mandate for justice" to pro- 

l ce rn education for justice "which touches a 
rishan in all aspects of life while placing every 
= -or of society under judgment of the Gospel." 
1- ■» National Catholic Educational Association 
\\a< : specificali seen by the delegates as the 
ag '"v to continue efforts "to develop new mod- 
els justice education at all levels." 

In asponse to these calls, programs in peace 
and iistice education began to be developed on 
some campuses in the United States. To further 
spur these developments, the NCEA College and 
University Department (now the ACCU) formed, 
:n 1975, a Task Force on Education for Ju.^ : e and 
?eace to explore ways to promote justice educa- 
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aiber campuses. After 
. velo^ment in its early 
decided early in i977 to 
r. t schools" at which pro- 
c in a more in eg rated 
r-ciude schools of varying 
size ana: chanicfc* avei colleges and universities 
were seieca a r> a grr.up of twenty volunteers: 
Aquinas, Hcly me^ lona, Notre Dame, St. 
Mary-of-the- . .as, V.lanova, and Wheeling. 

During tiv .-a _ mg and early fall semesters of 
1977, ACCL.- Associc a Director, Alice Oailin, 
O.S.U., usire a proces developed with a profes- 
sional cons, iant, visited each of the seven 
campuses. A. most or them she met with com- 
mittees of . aministrators, faculty and students 
convened b their respective college presidents 
Each institution was helped through a r vecific 
process to identify the justice issues of m«' 
significa: e and urgency to them and given . < i» 
help in stablishing priorities, evaluating re- 
sources, -ind planning action steps. Nt single 
justice education "program" was developed for 
use on . . seven campuses; rather, each school 
was enc jraged to develop its own agenda for 
justice e ducation centering on those justice issues 
of greater: concern to its community. 

At th ame time, an Advisory Council on 
Justice E : :cation was formed within the ACCU 
and charged with monitoring developments on 
the seve. :ampuses and making suggestions for 
future da -• iions. To assist in this task, the pilot 
schools --a asked to submit reports on their 
activities h semester. These reports were re- 
viewed at i •» ce-yearly meetings of the Advisory 
Council for , - reriod of three years. Finally, in May 
of 1980, the -iJvisory Council called for an end to 
the "pilot" sut:jsof the programs and directed the 
staff of ACC - to compile a report detailing what 
had been lea— ted and accomplished through the 
pilot projects that could be replicated on other 
campuses. Trae substance of that report follows. 

II. ACCU'S EXPECTATIONS REGARDING 
THE PILOT PROCESS 

Although it was clearly intended that each 
participating institution would develop its own 
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justice education agency, T.e Association did 
establish some general exp*r. inons regarding the 
pilot process. These expec.*- ns, contained in the 
February, 1977 Proposal : rablish the pilot pro- 
gram and ir Sr. Alice G Urn's "Foreword" to a 
special iustiwv education : * -ue of Occasional Papers 
m Calhor.. H iher Educat. » *i the winter of 1978 
^mphas: d ne followir v "Is: 

(1) yv ^. adly-envisr -cope of the pro- 
cess: . : - not intenc it these incipien 
justicte jaiion program -Id deveiop in iso 

ntion ^ the totality i impus commun- 

ity. .... er, a truJy in.-:;i: approach wa.- 
•en. t.> iving participant n b 11 members oi 
T! "~7j. communis ..mc ollective re- 
;ac:.>n of the most r : c r of the college 
ilurn, methods of -:-r : i, institutional 
_:rcs, corporate witr . n-::ice, etc.) in the 
r ::ie Church's call "or ^>c;- i justice. 
:hat participation in the no- process be ini- 
.i;- and supported bv the op administrative 
>f; f the institution, inducing the president. 
Or :;h such high-level r ~tk:pation, it was 
bi : could such an arr — :s undertake; , 
hr chance of success 

ae particular emphas cd upon faculty 
invc ,'ment should be not. nrder to achieve 

the l il of justice education rmeating the "en- 
tire educational mission/' : is imperative that 
Jfac-.f — support be obtainec ::icularly with re- 
gard:- to curriculum devel rment. Principles of 
academic freedom, to whic ' r atholic institutions 
subscribe, preclude any n : m that instructor 
could be "required" to coi - laer justice issues in 
their classes. Instead, it w s hoped that through 
faculty development programs increasing 
numbers of faculty could bt, convinced of the justi- 
fiable place of justice in the classroom. 

(4) that the program should have a component 
of theological reflection built into the work of the 
coordinating committee. 

(5) that linkages should be established re- 
peatedly between national and world justice 
issues and local or campus concerns. 

(6) that each action step should be seen in rela- 
tion to the basic mission of a college or university. 

III. RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 

The programs that developed on these seven 
campuses were independent efforts, each with a 
substance and a style determined by the resources 
and interests peculiar to the individual college. 
What follows here is an attempt to generalize 
about the various experiences and to identify the 
common strengths and weaknesses. To do this 
task as helpfully as possible we have grouped the 
information under leadership (including organiza- 



tional structures a:.:i ; rstitutic rial suppor: uind 
content of :hc pilot " crams These observa:* >ns 
are based largely u - th semi-annual r< - )rts 
submitted by each - **u: m, supplement by 
discussions and v: -. -orre campus- by 
ACCU staff member - 

A. Leadership 

(1) Institutional Su— nrt: institutions .*re 
selected to take part i pilot process only -on 
evidence of substant; itial support by th ol- 
lege president. In ea ^e it was the pre cnt 
who submitted then . to participate an >n- 
vened the first mc :n_; oet' .een i-te ed 
members of the can . : s .omnr-inity a*":*; - IU 
staff. It is clear that ec. ■ r-resident toe-; a ge: ::ne 
interest in the proa— throughout its thre- jar 
life cycle on his/her crr. r is. The reports inc ate 
that only two, howe^v. :ook what could c de- 
scribed as an "active >lo in the process be *nd 
its initial stages. 

Financial support nr justice education act vities 
came from a variety ot sources. At two cr ges 
funding was provided through the fi'rice the 
chief academic office, at another, throug stu- 
dent fees and donation- from outside the c ilege; 
at another, through funding by the sponsoring 
religious order. As a rule, budget allocation - were 
not to compensate personnel (coordinator^ of the 
pilot programs look on these responsibilit: s vol- 
untarily in addition to other duties) but \ ere to 
sponsor particular activities or events. Budgets 
were in general not substantial. 

(2) Organizational Structures: ACCU had en- 
visioned the emergence of some sort of committee 
structure with a number of individuals sharing 
responsibilities for the justice education program 
on each campus. In contrast, the reports indicate 
that on five of the campuses, leadership responsi- 
bilities were basically centered on one or two indi- 
viduals, with committee structures (where pres- 
ent) playing a largely supportive role. The reports 
evidence two negative consequences of this type 
of leadership structure: (a) burdened with other 
responsibilities as well, individual campus leaders 
often did not have the time necessary to accom- 
plish their objectives, and (b) loss of continuity for 
the program when these individuals left the 
campus. Those two programs with substantial 
sharing of responsibilities among a number of 
people fared better. Not only was the work spread 
out among many, but those involved could also 
concentrate on those aspects of the program of 
most interest to them personally. 

It should be recognized that, long before this 
ACCU project took shape, individuals and vari- 
ous fringe groups had already contributed much 
to justice education on each of these campuses. It 



was hoped that conferring an official "pilot" 
status would support, give direction to, and help 
institutionalize these efforts, in pursuit of the 
long-range goal of making justice education the 
central focus of these institutions' educational 
missions. As the above information suggests, we 
cannot conclude that this ultimate goal has been 
achieved on any of the pilot campuses at this 
point. It does seem clear, however, that the 
necessary first steps were taken through the pilot 
program. With but one exception, the organiza- 
tional structures established through the pilot 
program continue to exist today as in- 
stitutionalized segments of the campus commu- 
nity and some impressive achievements indicate 
* that the long-range goal is attainable. 
B. Content 

(1) Primary Focus: Two colleges centered their 
efforts on the development of full curricular pro- 
grams, one in Peace and Justice Studies and one in 
Appalachian Studies. Another focused on re- 
tooling the college to meet the needs of a growing 
international student population. One took a 
thematic approach, emphasizing justice as it re- 
lated to global awareness and the International 
Year of the Child. Another — the most extensive 
of the pilot efforts — focused on three major areas: 
curriculum, experiential learning, and institu- 
tional corporate witness to justice. The other two 
pilots were rather unfocused; one of these was 
especially active, in a variety of areas related to 
justice education, the other apparently never 
really got off the ground. 

(2) Academic Initiatives: Major developments in 
this area included the introduction of a one- 
semester Appalachian Studies Program at Wheel- 
ing College and a twenty-four credit Program of 
Studies in Peace and Justice at Villanova. The 
Wheeling program integrates strong components 
of both classroom and experiential forms of learn- 
ing — after completing six two-credit hour 
courses, students spend the final month of their 
Appalachian semester in the field, working in con- 
junction with established service agencies. 
Although enrollments in the program lagged dur- 
ing its first two semesters, enthusiasm remained 
high and interest is reportedly increasing among 
both students and faculty. (Wheeling has also re- 
vised its core to encourage teachers of core courses 
to emphasize justice issues through the perspec- 
tive of their disciplines.) 

Villanova was the only pilot to successfully 
establish j minor in peace and justice studies. Its 
program includes an introductory course and a 
capstone seminar in peace and justice, with the 
remaining eighteen credits taken in related 
courses offered in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The Program is identified in the Univer- 
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sitv's ca.niogue and students rt . : recognition 
of suca r.-ful co mpletion of the '-.vizram on their 
transcr: ts. Enrollments in ! \c introductory 
course ave risen steadily since i:s inception. 
There a currently five students enrolled in the 
full twe :y-r":uir credit program — a modest en- 
rollmeri bu: :he Program operates at low cost due 
to modi::;at: <m and utilization or existing course 
offering- n ither department- . nd thus can be 
rather e -ih sustained. 

SimiLr: roposals for minor- in peace and 
justice s: . s were developer .i: u ~ee other pilot 
schools Lit these were it successfully 
establish A* an alternative <. - -es relating to 
justice " ~e regularly ide *v !■ J to both stu- 

dents ia< ..ity advisors during registration 
periods ae." of these schools, and two of the 
three : r. developed sped tic courses, if not 
minor?- ir peace and justice education. 

The -~vy >rts identify a number of problems 
common!; associated with efforts to establish 
separ 1 ji: stke studies program-: (1) Because it is 
a re w ■; new area of stidv, many faculty 
men" rs . \ave yet to be convi iced that it. is appro- 
priat : o t h e a ca d em i c m o d el; ' ■ a s a n i n te rd iscip - 
linar field, it does not ti: easily within th«» 
spec lized departmental cirricula; (3) faculty, 
just; concerned about their positions in a tight 
mar et, tend to center their efforts on their 
spei ■alized ciscipline and sh\ .nvav from activities 
that night be viewed as perhaps too "liberal" on 
some cam p uses. Established criteria for promo- 
tion and ! enure mav no I sufficiently reward 
service in justice-related activities; and (4) stu- 
dents, also t; ;ingan uiv.rrM n job market, lend to 
gra\ itate tow irds thos- . u'ses which are seen as 
more direct! linked to a l'uture career. 

Two other developments, in the area of 
"alternative" instruction, merit special attention 
here. The Department of Religious Studies at lona 
College, in conjunction with the Maryknoll Global 
Awareness Program, offered a Global Awareness 
Week in both 1979 and 1980, cancelling regular 
classes in required sophomore courses and pre- 
senting alternative instruction on social justice in 
the Third World. Evaluations received from stu- 
dents, faculty, and the Maryknoll team alike were 
so positive that the Department decided to revise 
its curriculum to make global awareness issues a 
regular part of its required courses, thus ensuring 
that each student who matriculates at lona will be 
exposed to this aspect of justice education. In a 
similar vein, Notre Dame has institutionalized an 
annual Justice Teach-in Week in which faculty 
members in all departments are encouraged to 
devote class time to a consideration of justice 
issues arising within their disciplines. This event 
has served to focus campus attention on justice 



concerns anc . murage students and faculty to 
raise these issue other times in their courses. 

Notre Dame ecial subcommittees on both 
academic pr er. and experiential education 
centered ther on the various colleges of the 

university, c v.irtly upon a well-founded be- 
lief that toda ■• . -:~rr-oriented student could best 
be reached tr ' . programs established within 
his or her cri :t ic^demic area. So, rather than 
working to tt ,_-jliir.i a separate academic program 
of interest tc Zi lrmi:ed number of students, efforts 
were directed tc wards incorporating justice issues 
into established courses in all departments, with 
considerable success. Experiential opportunities 
were estab! sne J in particular colleges of the uni- 
versity as v ell. 

In addition to these developments, the pilot 
process also resulted in the formation of a faculty 
book discussion group (5t. Mary-of-the-Woods), 
"forums" relating justice issues to particular 
academic disciplines (Aquinas), course modifica- 
tions to better serve the needs of international 
students tir.oly Names), and the presentation of 
workshops on justice themes for diocesan 
teachers and college faculty (Villanova). 

(3) Experiential Learning 

All of the pilot schools offered experiential 
learning opportunities to some degree. Villanova 
offered regular programs in inner city parishes 
and Appalachia, and students in its introductory 
peace and justice course visited the offices of 
Network and the Center of Concern in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Wheeling's month-long field work ex- 
perience served to cap a semester of learning 
about Appalachia and its people. At St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, the justice education committee 
awarded small grants to individual students to 
support visits to Appalachia and to a Model 
United Nations Conference. Recipients of these 
grants later reported back to the committee on 
their experiences. 

Notre Dame had by far the most extensive pro- 
gram of experiential opportunities. Its sub- 
committee on Experiential Education began by 
enumerating existing experiential opportunities, 
including the Urban Plunge program (which has 
awarded academic credit to literally hundreds of 
participants), -the Latin American Program for 
Experiential Learning (which also awards 
academic credit), Neighborhood Roots (centered 
in South Bend), and government agency intern- 
ships in Washington, D. C. Later efforts centered 
on developing experiential opportunities within 
each College of the University, and summer in- 
terviewing programs were established in the Col- 
leges of Engineering, Business, and Arts and 
Letters. 
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The reports consistently extol the value of expe- 
riential learning activities, particularly in raising 
the individual's consciousness of justice issues. 
They should be considered a necessary, integral 
part of justice education efforts in the future. 

(4) institutional Witness to Justice 

It had been hoped that reflection on national 
and world justice issues would quite naturally be 
linked with consideration of the pilot school's own 
corporate witness of justice. The reports indicate, 
however, that internal self examination of this sort 
was generally not emphasized at the pilot schools. 
Most chose to limit their justice agendas almost 
exclusively to a consideration of such external 
issues as hunger, human rights, and relationships 
with the Third World, apparently for the simple 
reason that these issues attracted more interest on 
the campuses. 

Nonetheless, some internal reflection did occur: 
the Holy Names community in particular under- 
went an extensive retooling in pursuit of educa- 
tional justice for its international students. 
Members of Iona's Peace and Justice Task Force 
served on a committee to reorganize the College's 
Academic Ser^e in order to optimize participa- 
tion by the various constituencies of the College. 
Wheeling reviewed its personnel and manage- 
ment policies to correct inequities, and based its 
affirmative action, equal employment opportu- 
nity, Title IX and handicapped students efforts on 
an institutional commitment to justice. Notre 
Dame's "Justice at Notre Dame" subcommittee 
took an active role in support of the University's 
groundskeepers in their efforts to obtain union 
recognition and sponsored discussions on univer- 
sity investments, affirmative action, and tenure 
policies. 

(5) Theological Reflection 

Another of ACCU's expectations was that each 
program would have a component of theological 
reflection integrated into the work of the campus 
coordinating committee. The reports indicate that 
only Notre Dame engaged in such reflection on a 
regular basis. At the beginning of each school year 
a "Weekend of Reflection" was held for members 
of the community v/ho had expressed an interest 
in justice education. Outside resource people 
were also invited to share in this experience, and 
the reports suggest the value of this endeavor in 
providing a spiritual base for participation in 
justice activities. Some of the other pilots engaged 
in such reflection at the beginning of the pilot 
process, but there is no indication that they did so 
on a continuing basis thereafter. 
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IV. COMMENTS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON JUSTICE EDUCATION 

Appreciation and gratitude are expressed to- 
ward the pilot schools for the willing cooperation 
given over the three-year period. It is clear that, 
given the process described in the beginning, each 
college or university would develop its own 
agenda for justice education in its own way. This 
is, in fact, what happened. We reaffirm the im- 
portance of that process now for it forced 
members of each institution toa new awareness of 
the injustices which exist around them and to a 
sense of corporate responsibility for dealing with 
them. 

In a few cases where pre-existing plans and 
programs were incorporated into the Justice Edu- 
cation format this same process was not used. 
Consequently, leadership emerged in a different 
way and the danger of over-reliance on the 
charisma or interest of one person seems to have 
been greater. Continuity will depend on group 
ownership o\ the project and it is therefore impor- 
tant to involve a number of broadly representative 
persons fron\ the beginning. 

In some cases the continuity rests on a strong 
commitment front the religious community that 
founded and/or sponsors the college or university. 
Funds set aside for. Justice and Peace purposes 
have in a few cases been given to the college as a 
"restricted gift." The on-going support — or lack 
of it — from the president and other admin- 
istrators was an important factor. It also seems 
safe to say that the enthusiasm and commitment 
of the faculty was crucial. Programs that got off to 
a slow start but developed faculty involvement as 
they went along seem to have been most likely to 
have continued effectiveness. The kind of finan- 
cial support that was most helpfui was that which 
extended budgets to allow for team teaching, in- 
terdisciplinary classes, new course offerings, and 
faculty workshops. 

Insofar as it is possible to generalize about the 
weaknesses uncovered in our analysis and evalua- 
tion, we would submit the following comments: 

(1) With the exception of one or two faculty 
retreat experiences, nothing is said of the goal of 
relating education for peace and justice to reflec- 
tion on Gospel values. The Christian dimension to 
our efforts is therefore not very visible. It may be 
that more went on in this area than was reported 



— it may have been taken for granted. However, 
the communal theological reflection does not 
seem to have been addressed with any con- 
sistency. 

(2) There is little evidence of steady and solid 
efforts to communicate the church's long history 
of teaching about social justice. Precisely as col- 
lege and university endeavors, the programs were 
to have been clearly linked to instruction in social 
justice writings, etc. If this went on, it is not high- 
lighted in either wrihen or oral reports. 

(3) The definition of terms is, at best, ambigu- 
ous. "Justice" is interpreted ' ery broadly and in 
some cases, seems simply to nave been applied to 
a variety of on-going programs and activities. The 
process which ACCU used, of course, did not lend 
itself to ana priori definition. Encouragement was 
given to each campus to surface the issues of "in- 
justice" in their own way and with special refer- 
ence to their own environment. Nevertheless, it 
appears that more clarity in this area is needed. 
How is "peace" included in "justice" education? 

(4) One of the devices suggested in the begin- 
ning of the process was the emphasizing of 
"linkages" between on-campus injustices, local 
and national problems, and world concerns. It 
was hoped that the process of surfacing domestic 
injustices would not result in a self-centered con- 
cern but would, rather, open students and faculty 
to issues like world hunger, human rights viola- 
tions, militarism, etc. While this may have been 
successfully done in specific cases, the reports do 
not give us very much information about it. 

V. CONCLUSION 

In order to utilize the experience of the pilot 
programs, the ACCU staff is now planning to hold 
two Assemblies in the summer of 1981. One will 
be held at Manhattan College June 5-6, -981 and 
the othei at the University of Notre Dame, June 
26-28, 1981. These are being planned in collabora- 
tion with CCUM and the Center of Concern in the 
hope that the programs developed in an academic 
environment will be helped by response and reac- 
tion from organizations working actively in the 
field of Justice and Peace. It is hoped that many 
other colleges and universities will send delegates 
to these meetings so that there will be a genuine 
interchange among the campuses. With our own 
limited resources, ACCU desires to continue 
promoting new programs in education for justice. 
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PILOT PROGRAM 





PROGRAM FOCUS 


CURR1CULAR INITIATIVE 


EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 


AQUINAS 
COLLEGE 


Curriculum 

Development 
Awareness Events 


Lists of courses related 
to peace and justice 
compiled and distributed 


Student volunteer program, 
Eastown Project 


HOLY 

NAMES 

COLLEGE 


Educational justice 
for growing 
international 
student population 


Courses and majors geared 
to the needs of 
international students 


Outreach program 


IONA 
COLLEGE 


Campus Injustices 
Awareness Events 
Curriculum 
Development 


Pence and Justice course 
and global awareness 
themes in Religious 
Studies Department 


ln-field study in areas 
of social concern 


ST. MARY- 
OF-THE- 
WOODS 
COLLEGE 


Conflict Resolution 
Intercultural 

Awareness 
Curriculum 

Development 


Three peace and justice 

courses developed 
Related courses listed 


Field study in rural 

and Appalachian areas 
Model United Nations 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 

NOTRE 
DAME 


Campus Injustices 
Curriculum 

Development 
Expansion of 

Experiential 

Learning Opportunities 


Justic -related courses 
listed; Justice Teach-ins; 

Course enrichment program 
for faculty; academic 
chair secured; justice/ 
ethics courses in four 
departments 


Urban Plunge, LAPEL, 
Neighborhood Roots, 
government internships, 
summer interviewing - 
programs 


VIL^ANOVA 
UNIVERSITY 


Curriculum 

Development 
Awareness Events 


24 credit program in 
peace and justice 


Field work component in 
peace and justice 
program 


WHEELING 
COLLEGE 


Curriculum 

Development 
Campus Injustices 


16 credit program in 
Appalachian Studies 

Ethics courses 

Justice recognized as theme 
of core curriculum 


Field work component in 

Appalachian Studies 
Student volunteer program 



This brief summary is not a comprehensive listing of all activities a t the pilot colleges; rather, it serves to highlight major initiatives 
at each institution. 
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OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING 


SPIRITUALITY 


GOVERNANCE 


Forums on justice issues 
Human rights observances 
Speakers 

Hunger Awareness Day 


Campus ministry 
involvement 


Designated coordinator, 
assisted by a core group 
of interested persons 


Student-faculty discussion groups 
Workshops on justice issues 
Cultural information seminars 
for faculty 


Campus ministry 

involvement 
Special liturgies 


Designated coordinator, 
assisted by a core group 
of interested persons 


Events to celebrate the 

International Year of the Child 
Special workshops and seminars 
Pax Christi and Bread for the 

World 


Campus ministry 
involvement 

Special liturgies on 
justice themes 


Peace and Justice Task 
Force of faculty, 
administrators, and 
students 

Steering committees 


; A 'i- school day on "Making Feace" 
! :• --.shop on conflict resolution 
i Jrrv..?kers and seminars on justice 
t . ■■■ les 
Articles in school newspaper 


Campus ministry 
involvement 


Designated coordinator, 
assisted by Peace and 
Justice Committee, 
including students, 
faculty, administrators 


Peace and justice film festival 
Workshops, speakers 
Articles in school newspaper 
Reading section in library 


Weekend of Reflection 
for peace and justice 
faculty and spouses at 
the beginning of each 
school year 

Campus ministry involvement 


Large Committee on Education 
for Justice, broken into 
five semi-autonomous 
subcommittees 

Steering Committee of 

subcommittee chairpersons 


Faculty luncheon group 

3 day workshop for peace and 

justice faculty from 25 schools 
Special seminars, speakers 
Bread for the World events 


Campus ministry 
involvement 


Designated coordinators, 
assisted by peace and 
justice advisory council 
of faculty, with liaisons 
to each academic department 


Films on human rights 
Bread for the World events 
Speakers on justice issues 


Campus ministry 
involvement 


Designated coordinator 
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Members of ACCU's 
Advisory Council on 
Justice Education: 

Rev. William Baumgaertner 
National Catholic Educational 
Association 

Rev. William J. Byron, SJ 
University of Scranton 

Sister Ellen Cunningham, SP 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 

Dr. Joseph Fahey 
Manhattan College 

Sister Mary Hayes, SNDN 
Trinity College (D. C.) 

Sister Rita Hofbauer, GHSH 
Leadership Conference of Women 
Religious 

Rev. Peter Henriot, SJ 
Center of Concern 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, CSC 
University of Notre Dame 

Rev. Raymond Jackson, OSA 
Villanova University 

Sister Marjorie Keenan, RSHM 
Prospective — U.S. Center 

Rev. Ed Killackey 
Maryknoll Fathers 

Rev. Joseph Komonchak 
Catholic University of America 

Rev. Phillip Land, SJ 
Center of Concern 

Rev. Donald McNeill, CSC 
University of Notre Dame 

Rev. Philip J. Murnion 
Archdiocese of New York 

Rev. Laurence Murphy, MM 
Seton Hall University 

Dr. David O'Brien 
College of the Holy Cross 

Rev. Joseph Sullivan, OFM 
Conference of Major Superiors 
of Men 



Contact Persons for Information 
on Pilot Programs at 
Particular Colleges: 

Dr. Michael Williams 

Aquinas College 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 

Sr. Louise Bond, SNJM 
Holy Names College 
3500 Mountain Boulevard 
Oakland, California 94619 

Sr. Kathleen Deignai; 
Department of Religious Studies 
lona College 

New Rochelle, New York 10801 

Sr. Ellen Cunningham, SP 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 47876 

Dr. Salvatore Bella 
Department of Management 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 

Dr. Daniel Regan 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 19085 

President Charles Currie, SJ 

Wheeling College 

Wheeling, West Virginia 26003 
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AN OUTLINE OF 
JUSTICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AT CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Don McNeill, CS.C 
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NOTE: Father McNeill's outline is intended to show 
the wide range of endeavors encompassed by the con- 
cept of peace and justice education, and how such 
programs may be organized on particular campuses. It 
is a valuable guide for individuals seeking to establish 
peace and justice programs at other institutions. 

I. ACADEMIC CURRICULUM: 

A. On Campus: 

1. Justice Education Program with certifi- 
cate or as minor in Department(s). 

2. Clusters of basic (e.g. three credit) 
courses with main focus on justice issues. 

3. Clusters of basic courses with some 
justice components (e.g. two weeks). 

4. Mini courses or seminars (e.g. one credit) 
with justice concern. 

B. Off Campus Experiential Learning: 

1. Year or semester (e.g. internship). 

2. Service reflection (e.g. courses linked 
with volunteer service). 

3. Social action reflections (e.g. summer 
community organizing; ten-hour field 
placement with a Justice and Peace Cen- 
ter). 

4. Mini courses and seminars (e.g. two-day 
Plunge, week trip to Washington, D. C). 

II. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: 

A. Reflection: 

1. Forums and panels. 

2. Outside speakers. 

3. Student/Faculty discussion of issues. 

4. Workshops. 

5. Dormitory discussion groups. 

6. Special DAY with justice focus. 

7. Film Series. 

8. Justice teach-ins. 

B. Action/Reflection: 

1. Amnesty International. 

2. Hunger Coalition-Bread for the World. 

3. Pax Christi. 

4. Boycotts. 

5. Task Forces on Tenure, Workers, etc. 

C. Summer and Academic Break Programs: 

1. Service/Social Action off campus. 

2. Intercultural work and internships. 



D. Analysis/Evaluation: 

1. Questionnaires of Students/Faculty/ 
Alumni. 

2. Interviews with key persons on campus. 

III. CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT: 

A. Spirituality: 

1. Campus Ministry counseling and con- 
fronting. 

2. Faculty Retreats/Weekends. 

3. Faculty-Student Retreats/Weekends. 

4. Student Retreats/Weekends. 

5. Days of Reflection. 

6. Liturgies on justice themes (e.g. Fl 
Salvador, World Hunger). 

7. Spiritual Commissioners in dormitories 
(e.g. Justice issues and prayers of the 
faithful). 

8. Theology Department/Campus Ministry 
collaboration — speakers. 

9. Special Reading Room in Library and 
justice related readings in Bookstore. 

10. Visiting speakers and Preachers. 

B. Understanding Justice Issues: 

1. Special Sabbaticals for Faculty. 

2. Alumni Programs. 

3. Links with Criteria for Tenure and Hiring 
of New Faculty. 

4. Funded research projects on Justice 
Issues. 

5. Funds for Faculty Development. 

6. Faculty Seminars and Lunches. 

IV. MODELS OF GOVERNANCE AND COORDI- 
NATION OF JUSTICE EDUCATION: 

A. Peace and Justice Committee. 

B. Justice Education Committee. 

C. Peace and Justice Advisory Council. 

D. Core Peace and Justice Group. 

E. Specific Individuals among Faculty, Stu- 
dents, Staff. 

F. Many Programs in different areas without 
coordination. 

G. Other. 



Don McNeill is Director of the Center for Experiential Learning at 
the University of Notre Dame. 



V. ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT: 

A. Verbal and Written Support of President and 
Officers and Trustees. 

B. Financial Support of Justice Courses and 
Specific Faculty. 

C. Finances for Educational Programs; 

1. Campus Ministry. 

2. Experiential Learning. 

3. Faculty Development. 

4. Workshops. 

5. Conferences. 

6. Academic Chair. 

7. Work Study for Students. 

8. Outside Grants. 

D. Academic Dean's Office. 

E. Student Affairs Office. 

F. Admissions, Alumni, etc. 



VI. MAIN FOCUS OF PROGRAMS: 

A. Curriculum Development. 

B. Campus Injustices. 

C. Awareness Events. 

D. Spiritual Renewal. 

E. Coordination of Existing Programs. 



VII. FREQUENTLY-ENCOUNTERED PROBLEM 
AREAS 

A. Time Constraints. 

B. Apathy. 

C. Lack of Coordination. 

D. Justice Concerns Remain Marginal. 

E. Small Percentage of Students Touched. 

F. Only a Few Charismatic Individuals Carry the 
\ A / eight. 
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VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY: AN UPDATE 



Daniel Regan 



There is a feeling abroad thai the undergraduates of 
1981 have reverted to the kind of socially unaware, job 
oriented, generally uninteresting and disinterested 
drones of the 1950's. Though some of us would object 
to that vision of ourselves as undergraduates twenty- 
five years ago, we would be hard put to refute that 
general evaluation of our generation. We can categori- 
cally reject that unwarranted view of today's college 
students. At Villanova, there exists a clear and present 
intellectual interest in values education. The Program 
of Studies in Peace and Justice has played a major role 
in fostering that interest among Villanova's students 
and faculty alike. 

Our basic approach to values education was out- 
lined in an earlier article (Vol. IV, Number 2, Winter 
1978) written for this journal. With some refinements it 
has kept to its original plan, The Peace and Justice 
Program realized atits inception that its academic cre- 
dentials must be beyond question. It made use of 
existing courses already being taught by professors 
who had scored well in student evaluations and who 
were known by the directors of the program to be 
valued members of the faculty. To this solid academic 
base the program added its unique characteristic, an 
interdisciplinary approach to the issues contained in 
each course. Thus, the course in South American 
History was enhanced by an expert in the Economics 
of Third World Countries and by an expert in Libera- 
tion Theology teaching several classes throughout the 
term. 

At the same time the Program of Peace and Justice 
Studies sponsored faculty luncheons to stimulate dis- 
cussions on issues that affect efforts to realize social 
justice and world peace today. These meetings have 
been effective in helping to generate a community of 
scholars among the faculty from the diverse colleges in 
our university. At the same time it has introduced the 
directors to sympathetic and talented colleagues who 
were anxious to have their courses signified as fulfill- 
ing the program's requirements. As a result, the stu- 
dents who wish to complete the program are required 
to take both the introductory seminar and the 
advanced seminar in Peace and Justice Studies — the 
only two courses that were added to the catalogue — 
and six other courses from among an ever-changing 
and ever-increasing selection of designated courses. 
In short at Villanova the Program of Peace and Justice 
studies began on a firm academic footing and, if any- 
thing, it has been academically reinforced. 

Now for the not-so-good news: two unrelated ac- 
tions impeded even greater progress at Villanova. The 
co-directors of the Peace and Justice Studies have de- 
veloped this program through their own efforts in 



addition to their regular duties as members of the 
university community. One co-director was also the 
head of campus ministry. As a dedicated and sensitive 
Augustinian priest, he recognized that the ministry of 
an inner city parish would give him first-hand expe- 
rience in many areas where the need for social justice is 
seen not merely as an academic reflection. And so, 
when the opportunity arose, he took that ministry and 
left campus. The other co-director received a sabbati- 
cal to investigate the roles of institutional churches in 
responding to the issues of peace and justice. Though 
colleagues were able to man the seminars, the 
administrative forces in the program were absent for a 
year. One major lesson became clear: the university 
should have a permanent administrative office for the 
Peace and Justice Program. 

The administration at Villanova has continued to 
demonstrate financial and moral support for the pro- 
gram. We have asked for the formal establishment of 
the office and we expect a positive response. At pres- 
ent, the need seems to be for a reduction in the teach- 
ing load for the director and a full time administrative 
assistant to keep the papers shuffling and the records 
in order. 

The main task of the director, it would seem, would 
be to attract more students to the program who would 
seek to complete all twenty-four required hours. There 
are a great number of undergraduates who are in- 
terested in value-oriented courses. Those courses that 
have been designated Peace and Justice Courses and 
that are open electives in the college have reported 
increased attendance. Both seminars have averaged 
between fifteen and twenty-five students every 
semester. Yet the absence of permanent administra- 
tive control and a lack of time for internal marketing 
among the humanities and social science majors — the 
only students with enough electives to complete the 
program — have worked against an even greater suc- 
cess story at Villanova. Even so, at the end of this 
academic year we will have one student who has com- 
pleted the program and three others who expect to 
complete their requirements next year. Considering 
that the full program is only three years young, it is a 
solid beginning. 

Within the Villanova community it is noteworthy 
that students in the colleges of engineering and nurs- 
ing have displayed a marked interest in Peace and 
Justice Studies. Unfortunately, these students simply 
do not have enough unspecified courses to select a full 
twenty-four credits in the program. The positive 
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feedback from engineering and nursing under- 
graduates has helped to increase at- ndancc in Peace 
and Justice electives. More than a few engineering and 
nursing faculty have become regulars at the faculty 
luncheon discussions. The accr iiting agencies in 
these colleges as well as those : business schools 
throughout the country, have forr ally recognized the 
need for values education in their . jspective curricula. 
Although t! ?se attempts have focused on the 
narrower perspective of business ethics or ethics for 
nurses, the vision that no profession is value-free is 
the dominant theme. It is becoming ever clearer that 
reflections on issues of social justice and world peace 
are not optional for an educated person. They are 
constitutive of and essential to the human community. 

It is in this sense, therefore, that the students of the 
eighties are not to be confused with those of the fifties. 
They are not as politically active only in their reser- 
vations about the effectiveness of demonstrations, sit- 
ins, take-overs, etc. They are politically and socially 



more aware of the issues than their counterparts of 
three decades ago. They are more critical of social, 
political, and religious institutions and the tendencies 
of these institutions to reinforce their own structures at 
the cost of self-evaluation. These young men and 
women are ready and anxious to tackle the tough 
value issues of their society. They have lost the naivete 
of the fifties and the undisciplined foolishness of the 
sixties. 

The need for values clarification is crucial. The 
events in El Salvador, whatever their direction, will be 
analysed far more critically than were those in Viet- 
nam. That will be true not only in the Congress of the 
United States but also on the Catholic campuses in 
America. The sentiment for peace and justice in the 
world is far stronger than any nationalistic, knee-jerk 
response. Peace and Justice programs are playing an 
impo r tant role in establishing our truly Catholic com- 
mitment toward the realization on earth of the justice 
of God and the peace of Christ. 
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TEN YEARS OF PEACE STUDIES 
AT MANHATTAN COLLEGE 



Joseph J. Fahey 



The academic year 1981-1982 marks the tenth 
anniversary of the B. A. in Peace Studies at Manhattan 
College. During these ten years the program has 
expanded its course offerings, faculty involvement, 
library acquisitions, field work assignments, and 
public outreach. Our graduates (about 80) have gone 
on to graduate schools in law, theology, communica- 
tions, government, social work, management, »d 
Peace Studies. Some of our graduates are teachers, 
social workers, lawyers, business persons, and 
specialists in dispute settlement. But a salient benefit 
of our program is that we have taught about 6,000 
non-majors one or another aspect of Peace Studies. 

The purpose of this article is to review the past ten 
years of our experiment; assess its strengths and 
weaknesses; and to point to some considerations for 
the future of justice and peace studies. 

Formal course offerings in Peace Studies began in 
1967 through the inspiration of a few faculty members 
(principally Professor Tom Stonier) who wished to put 
the noble words about peace in Pope John XXIII's 
Pacem in Terris into academic course offerings. Our first 
course was "The Anatomy of Peace" which was 
offered by the Department of History. The course was 
team-taught partially because no one faculty member 
knew enough to offer a full course and also because it 
was recognized from the beginning that Peace Studies 
was at heart a multidisciplinary area of study. During 
the next few years courses were added in Biology, 
Religious Studies, Economics and Government. 

In 1970 one of our students proposed the idea of a 
major in Peace Studies. He didn't just want to take 
courses in this area, he told us, he wanted to dedicate 
his career to peacemaking. The proposal barely passed 
the Curriculum Committee of the School of Arts and 
Science. Those opposed to it charged that it was a 
collection of "mickey mouse" courses which lacked a 
central methodology or focus. Others argued (and 
some still do) that one could not "study" peace — it 
had to be put into action. Still others argued that the 
program was too "radical" and value-laden to be 
academically acceptable. To some extent all of these 
charges were true. 

The proponents asked for a period of experimenta- 
tion which would last five years. If the charges 
couldn't be answered in that time the program would 
fold. The College administration, however, was sol- 
idly behind the program and the leadership of Brother 
Francis Bowers, F.S.C. (then Dean, now Provost), 
Brother Stephen Sullivan, F.S.C. (then Academic Vice 
President, now President), and Brother Gregory Nu- 



gent, F.S.C. (then President), has done much to insure 
the success of the program. 

The program deals with five key problem areas: 

• war, the arms race, and disarmament 

• dispute settlement 

• social, economic, and political justice 

• nonviolent philosophy, theology, and strategy 

• the need for a just world order 

We now offer over thiry courses in these areas and 
involve the disciplines of Biology, Economics, 
Philosophy, History, Government and Politics, 
Psychology, Management, Religious Studies, Fine 
Arts, Sociology, Anthropology and World Literature. 
Some eighteen faculty members offer courses in these 
fields. 

A strong feature of our program is field work or 
peace internships. Students have worked at such di- 
verse places as the United Nations, the American 
Arbitration Association, the American Friends Service 
Committee, Covenant House, tutoring in the South 
Bronx, teaching in high school, with community de- 
velopment agencies and with the New York City 
Police Department (family disputes). They have also 
worked in such foreign countries as Northern Ireland, 
Jamaica and Peru. There is no doubt that our students 
have been greatly enriched by their experiences in 
these areas. For almost all field work has given their 
academic preparation concrete expression and for 
many it has led to careers in these fields. 

The program also offers seminars for Peace Studies 
majors and minors (all other courses are general 
course offerings) at the beginning and end of the stu- 
dent's major. The purpose of the seminars is to explain 
the nature, scope and methodology of justice and 
peace concerns and to integrate the students' course 
work and field experience into an academic fra mework 
which enables them to appreciate the "holistic" nature 
of Peace Studies. 

As I reflect on the past ten years, I realize that v/e 
could not have survived without the following: 

• A strong academic focus; 

• The constant support of the College's Administra- 
tion; 

• Continued faculty involvement and dedication; 

• The support of our library; 

• Student interest and concern; 

• A Catholic environment. 



Dr» Fahey is Director of the Peace Studies Institute and Associate 
Professor of Religious Studies at Manhattan College. 
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We also appear to have succeeded in proving the value 
of multidisciplinary problem-centered studies which 
are academically objective but not morally neutral. 

We still have our problems, however. We need more 
faculty professional commitment so that a given 
course is not just a "hobby" of a faculty member. Wq 
must overcome the advice of students (and some fac- 
ulty members) not to major in Peace Studies because it 
will prevent one from getting a job or because the 
whole concept is socially unacceptable. Some students 
still laugh at others who major in Peace Studies and 
others even verbally abuse our program. Worse still, 
many are indifferent or afraid of our work. All this is to 
be expected, however, since the climate of our society 
still remains largely hostile to words like "justice"and 
"peace." Gandhi has said that "nonviolence is the 
weapon of the strong" and this is not an easy concept 
to communicate. But so many who have been exposed 
to our courses have undergone a "metanoia" and 
come to see that there can be no peace without justice 
and that the work of justice is "constitutive" of a Chris- 
tian commitment to life. 

In the area of public outreach we have hosted many 
large and small conferences and lectures on such 
topics as disarmament, education for justice and 
peace, the Iranian crisis, Northern Ireland, East-West 
relations, Arab-Israeli concerns, Justice in Latin 
America, science and moral values, and John Paul II's 
message to the United States, to name a few. At times 1 
genuinely fear that our image is truly larger than life 
but we are something of a testimony to the kind of 
influence that even a small group can have. 

In the past year we have also begun offering a 
Certificate in Peace Studies. This one semester or one 
year program is available to those who already have 
their degree but who wish to spend some time de- 
veloping expertise in Peace Studies for their ministry. 
So far we have attracted mainly teachers and all have 
left to offer courses in this area or to pursue further 
graduate studies. 

I will conclude with a few reflections about the fu- 
ture of justice and peace studies. First, there is no 
doubt that Catholic higher education has provided real 
leadership in this area. But to date there still are only a 
small number of our colleges and universities who 
give a formal justice and peace focus to their academic 
curriculum or campus life. Many in campus ministry 
are doing something about justice and peace concerns 
and while this is praiseworthy, it is not enough. Our 
faculty members must be encouraged to develop 
courses in justice and peace and they very much need 
administrative support for such work. Only when 
justice and peace concerns permeate the entire life of 
our colleges will we be able to point with some pride to 
the truly Catholic nature of our institutions. 

Second, little is being done at the graduate level in 
our colleges and universities. It is presently difficult to 
direct an undergraduate to a Catholic university for 
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graduate studies leading to the M.A. or Ph.D. This is 
not to say that we need to initiate new programs but 
rather that we give our traditional courses of study a 
justice and peace dimension so that we may train 
professionals who will do the kind of in-depth re- 
search which is so desperately needed. Ph.D. candi- 
dates, for example, should be encouraged to do their 
dissertations in some area of justice and peace con- 
cerns. 

Third, we need to link the words justice and peace. 
Just as justice is not an option for the Christian we 
must also view peace in the same category. It would 
hardly do to say that peace is the essence of Chris- 
tianity while justice is merely an option. If justice is our 
goal we must view nonviolence as our mean- to be 
correctly Biblically based. We cannot talk about the 
justice issue of world hunger without linking it to the 
nearly $600 billion dollars which our world is 
squandering on war preparation. 

Fourth, we need to examine the institutional ties 
that some of our colleges and universities have to the 
status quo. Too often we appoint people to our Boards 
of Trustees and faculties whose primary function 
seems to be to socialize our students with the values of 
society as it is. Many faculty members are hired purely 
because they have academic expertise bu: not a moral 
commitment to justice and peace concerns. Our 
Church has been critical of both communism and 
capitalism and is challenging us to question the values 
of multinational corporations and the arms race. One 
does not perceive that an examination ot such ques- 
tions is central to our colleges and universities. 

Fifth, departments of Religious Studies and Theol- 
ogy in particular can do more tc make justice and 
peace course offerings a major concern of their 
faculties. The trend toward reducing requirements in 
Religious Studies has also been accompanied with a 
broadening of course offerings to examine such con- 
cerns as Oriental religions and courses on death. 
While I do not object to the latter trend, the former is 
regrettable. It is quite possible for a student to 
graduate from some of our colleges and universities 
with only o/ie course in Religious Studies or Theology 
and to never have read the Bible or Kerum Novarum and 
Pacem in Terris. It is little wonder that so many _athoiic 
graduates adopt reactionary views to justice ~d peace 
when one realizes that they received a Catholic educa- 
tion in name only. There was probably mere being 
done on the social encyclicals twenty years ago than 
there is today. In shoi we need to examine our "exit" 
requirements for Co'' ilic graduates as much as we do 
their "entrance" reqi> rements. 

The above points ai t not stated in an argumentative 
spirit but rather in a creatively constructive one. Our 
Catholic colleges and universities have already made 
many positive contributions to our country and the 
world. Catholic colleges and universities do make a 
difference and must make a far greater difference in 
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the future. To instill in our students a re\ erence for the 
sanctity and dignity of human life in all its forms and in 
evr-»- country and culture and to equip our students 
w: the knowledge and dedication to enhance that 
liJ - the primary task of our time. Justice and peace 
pi . . . rams are, of course, not the only means to accom- 
pl - thi.i noble goal but they are a beginning and 
vv. .re they have existed they have met with very 
positive results. We must not rest until every Catholic 
school, college, and university is distinguished for its 
justice and peace work and for the quality of its 
graduates who will bring justice and peace values to 
every sector of society, from business through science 
and from humanities through social communications. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: The following letters were written to 
Dr, Fahey by two recent graduates of the Peace Studies 
Institute, reflecting on the effects of the program on 
their lives. These two individuals — whose active 
commitment is not necessarily representative of all 
peace studies graduates — have chosen to pursue the 
goal of peace and justice through further academic 
study leading to careers in teaching and law. Another 
avenue of service, available immediately upon gradua- 
tion with the baccalaureate degree, is described in the 
*\...ii»p on "Careers in Volunteer Service,'' infra. 

-sit Joe, 

r can hardly believe that it has been three years since 
1 graduated from Manhattan. It seems like yesterday 
that we were trying to get the College Senate to pass a 
resolution in support of the unionization of J. P. Ste- 
vens' workers and running Disarmament Week in 
preparation for the U.N.'s Special Session on Disarm- 
ament. Although my days at St. John's Law School 
have been academically challenging, I now realize that 
I learned more about myself at Manhattan than at any 
other time in my life. 

As I be^in to interview for my first full-time job the 
full impact that the Peace Studies program has had 
upon my life is being realized. When I am now con- 
fronted with the inevitable question of "why do you 
want to become a Legal Aid attorney?", I know that 
the answer lies with my being a Peace Studies major at 
Manhattan. 

For me, to be a Peace Studies major was more than 
just earning course credit for a degree. It provided me 
with a vast array of learning experiences. The oppor- 
tunity to be your assistant, the responsibility of run- 
ning workshops/conferences, the opportunity to 
coordinate student participation and input into the 
program and the chance to work on the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation's playscheme in Lurgan, Northern Ire- 
land all have formed my present belief in the need of 
actively pursuing social justice and peace goals. 

In fact, my experience in Northern Ireland stands 
out, not only as the most memorable but also the one 
which singularly had the greatest impact upon me. 



That experience orystalized all my prior classroom 
education into a "real life" conflict situation where 
death, kneecapping, destruction and hatred were part 
of everyday life. I was confronted with the challenge of 
using Gandhi's nr-^'iolent method, satyagraha, in a 



society that kne 
with limited su« 
depth lookat nil i: 
up conflict. Duri' 
and social injus 
reaction to such 
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vi lence. As you know, we met 
• provided me with ( m in- 
-ar.J hatred which make 
^.e, I saw the effect economic 
.po" people whose only 
was violc ce. Northern Ire- 
U 1 of the effect prejudice can 
is so extreme that it destroys 
the very fabric of that society to the point of the de- 
struction of one segment for the benefit of the other. 

The challenge of implementing Christ's call for 
social justice and to become a peacemaker, Gandhi's 
teachings, Northern Ireland and my Peace Studies 
courses have all laid the foundation of my commit- 
ment and dedication to w ork for social and economic 
justice iii which peace will flourish. 

I feel that the conduit through which this can be 
achieved is the legal system. It has such potential, 
when creatively used, to correct injustice in our soci- 
ety. It was Gandhi's work in South Africa, as an 
attorney, that made me aware of the "non-violent 
force" of the law and the need to harness this force for 
the betterment of all people. 

As I am about to begin another metamorphosis in 
my life, I had to 'write to express my thanks to you and 
the other Peace Studies faculty who have left their 
mark, both by their teaching and example, not only on' 
my life but on all the other students who have taken 
Peace Studies courses at Manhattan. 

Thanks — you have provided me with an education 
tha* has not stopped with my graduation from Man- 
hattan but remains a constant process of learning, 
evaluation and action. 

Best, 
Terry 

Peace Studies 
Manhattan College '78 

Dear Joe, 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the January 24 issue 
of [he Nation, which is devoted entirely to the problem 
of nuclear war. Perhaps you've already seen this arti- 
cle. It's rare indeed in these reactionary times for any 
journal to take a serious look at the issue of greatest 
importance in our lifetime. It's also encouraging to 
read an intelligent piece like this in light of the danger- 
ous saber-rattling that is coming from Washington. 

Reading this article and a recent book by Nigel Cal- 
der called Nuclear Nightmares made me more thankful 
than ever that you encouraged me to major in Peace 
Studies at Manhattan. It really may have turned my 
life around. 
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I'll be getting my M.A. in Communications from 
Fordham in May. Instead of doing a thesis, 1 was 
required to do an internship in a corporation. The 
woman who interviewed me at this major corporation 
looked at my resume and asked what Peace Studies 
was. She gave me a quizzical grin that you would 
reserve for people who majored in bird watching. As 1 
tried to explain what Peace Studies was in about thirty 
seconds, 1 .suddenly realized that she wasn't listening 
to a word I said. She simply didn't care. There were 
other matters of more importance to be covered. This 
didn't anger me as much as it saddened me. Her re- 
sponse is al: too typical of the attitude of many who 
simply refuse to face the danger that grows nearer 
every day. 

But it is my belief that if this apathy is going to 
destroy us, 1 want to be sure that I'm on the right side 
of the line come Judgement Day. It isn't enough to 
have your heart in the right place; you've got to do 
something to save the soul of humankind from eternal 
damnation. 

For myself, I am approaching an important decision 
in my life. Do I return to teaching next fall in some 
private high school or junior college, or stick it out at 
Fordham for the PhD? 1 do know that 1 want to teach 
again. It's just a question of where and when. I recall 
that when I was teaching a couple of years ago, my 
most thrilling moment came one morning toward the 
end of my peace class. 1 was doing nonviolence and I 



brought one of Dr. King's books into class. I read the 
speech where he talked about overcoming hatred 
through love, even if the Klan was burning down your 
house and beating up your family. After 1 finished the 
passage, there as total silence in the room. Even 
though they w« e in a Christian school, the students 
Iv ! never heard anything like this before. They had 
r ver imagined that something like love could be used 
a a tactic to overcome injustice. 

Now, that class didn't stop the Russians from invad- 
ing Afghanistan or Reagan from calling Vietnam "a 
n;>ble experience." Still, if it got one student to raise 
some questions or maybe sign up for your course at 
Manhattan, then it worked. 

Making peace isn't just a career. It isn't something 
that they're necessarily going to appreciate on the 
twentv-seventh floor of ITT or in the board room of the 
New } ork Times. Making peace is a lifestyle, a calling, a 
necessity that transcends paychecks, prestige, and 
power. 

I hope 1 haven't taken up too much of your time. But 
i wanted to send you this article and tell you to keep up 
the good work. My thoughts and prayers are with you. 
Peace. 

Your friend, 
Tom 

Peace Studies 
Manhattan College '77 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 
AND EDUCATION FOR JUSTICE 



Phillip Aaron, S.M. 



Two problems facing Catholic co;leges and uni- 
versities in their efforts to promote education for 
justice are: 1) the complex nature of justice and 2) the 
complex nature of the bureaucracy of higher educa- 
tion. Education for justice is difficult, and the de- 
partmental blocks of academic life do not make it any 
easier. No one department has the resources to teach 
all the academic and value questions related to educa- 
tion for justice, and perhaps, in the end, thisisgood. It 
requires those interested in being involved to work 
hard to coordinate, support and supplement efforts of 
colleagues. 

At the University of Dayton, the office of Strategies 
for Responsible Development (SRD) at:empts to act as 
facilitator for these functions by being :atalyst, broker 
and initiator of various projects for education for 
justice. Recent additions to the university curriculum 
indicate that new momentum is developing for inter- 
national studies, peace studies, and education for 
justice in general. The university Center for Christian 
Renewal, an office endowed by the Society of Mary 
faculty members, provides partial funding for SRD 
and various justice-related projects. 

As a result of such support, SRD has been able to 
gain acceptance for a minor in International Develop- 
ment by the College of Arts and Science. This college 
and the office of the Provost are supporting the Immer- 
sion program in which students will graduate with a 
certificate in International Development in addition to 
the BA or BS degree. To qualify, students must: 1) 
have a major which can be transferred to development 
work in the Third World, 2) take the International 
Development minor, 3) have foreign language compe- 
tence, and 4) spend a semester in Immersion, a Third 
World field experience during which the student will 
pursue a personally designed study in his/her major in 
a developing country. The minor consists of 15 credits 
in anthropology, history and political science courses 
selected to provide cultural and historical sensitivity 
plus a special course in the theory of development. 
The office of Self-directed Learning at the university 
permits students to individualize preparation for Jw- 
mersion and also allows credit for all aspects of the field 
experience: preparation, in-country study, reflection, 
and action on return to campus. 

A parallel effort, the International Studies major, is 
being promoted by the political science department. 
The goal of this program is to prepare graduates for 
careers in government service, international business 
and other overseas work. Specific courses in 
philosophy and theology and language preparation 
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are required parts of the major. Geographic emphasis 
is given to Western Europe and Latin America in 
history and political science courses. 

Another effort is being made to attract students to 
history courses concerned with Third World 
countries. The fall of 1981 will see the introduction of a 
new course titled United States in Crisis in Third World 
Countries. This course is being planned and will be 
taught by a team of teachers with a background in the 
history of Third World countries. !n both cases, SRD 
was invited to provide support and liaison for the 
development of these programs. 

The Peace Studies Institute, an outgrowth of 
activism of the 1960's, has recently come under the 
• umbrella of SRD for revitalization. Rather than con- 
tinue as a small group which reacts to various crises 
related to world peace, new efforts are being made to 
take a three-pronged approach to peace studies: 1) 
Action on Behalf of Peace consists of actions by students 
to arouse interest, involve people and provide service 
in peace activities. 2) Educational Programs in Behalf of 
Peace involves faculty-related courses and provides 
mutual support for teachers of areas concerned. 3) 
Peace Spirituality concentrates on community expe- 
riences, retreats and support groups to help individu- 
als achieve inner peace and asceticism for peace keep- 
ing. 

SRD provides additional coordination and support 
to campus ministry and the mini-course office on top- 
ics such as hunger, disarmament and population. In 
conjunction with various schools and departments the 
Department of Philosophy sponsors courses and 
seminars which examine the ethical and moral ques- 
tions related to social justice questions. 

International Development Awareness Week 
(IDAW) was an example of how SRD attempts to use 
certain basic themes to act as catalyst, broker and in- 
itiator. The week of seminars, films and lectures was 
organized to create awareness, to involve the univer- 
sity community, to involve diverse values and to de- 
velop structures for social justice. These themes and all 
efforts for education for justice support the stated goal 
of the university to "encourage men and women of 
vision who can and will participate effectively in the 
quest for a more perfect human society." 



Fr. Aaron is Director of the International Development Curriculum 
at the University of Dayton. 
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THE WASHINGTON AREA 
PEACE STUDIES NETWORK 



Ron Pagnucco 



The Washington Area Peace Studies Network came 
into being in late 1979 when a number of students, 
faculty, and community members in the area in- 
terested in establishing peace studies programs on 
their campuses and in possibly creating a multi- 
university program, gathered together to further their 
goals. Faculty and students from American Univer- 
sity, The Catholic University of America, Georgetown 
University, George Washington University, Howard 
University Divinity School, and the University of 
Maryland, along with members of the Washington 
Peace Center (housed in the Friends Meeting of Wash- 
ington), are the founders of the Network. Some of the 
strongest supporters of the Network since its very 
beginning have been devoutly religious people of var- 
ious faiths whobelieve we should systematically apply 
the social sciences in our efforts to be peacemakers. 

In August of 1980 the Network began publishing its 
newsletter, Networking, to facilitate discussion and to 
list peace studies courses at area universities. In the 
first issue, the Network's statement of purpose was 
included, part of which I quote below: 

From a feeling that to make peace a way of life a 
more substantial effort in peace studies and research 
is needed, the Washington Area Peace Studies 
Network is being organized. 

Peace Studies analyze the history and dynamics of 
nonviolence as an alternative to violence in meeting 
tyranny, aggression, injustice and oppression. The 
purpose is to raise individual and societal con- 
sciousness so that they become aware that there is 
(and always has been) an alternative to violence as a 



form of conflict resolution on all levels. The 
approach generally is interdisciplinary. 
Assuming that the philosophy of a liberal (read 
"liberating") education frees the student from the 
bondage of ignorance, peace studies will help lo 
redress the imbalance in which the "real worlcr' is 
displayed as responsive only to material (economic 
and military) power and in which nonviolent 
alternatives are regarded (out of ignorance) as too 
"idealistic" or "unreal." 

The broad purpose of the Network is to stimulate, 
support, and coordinate peace studies, peace pro- 
grams, and peace-related activities in the Washing- 
ton area colleges, universities, and educational in- 
stitutions, and to make these resources available to 
the community. The initial proposal is to work to- 
wards these goals by several paths: 1) to inform 
members of the Network about present programs, 
courses, and procedures at other institutions; 2) to 
encourage the development or' a Washington Area 
Peace Studies Consortium; 3) to develop ways to 
bring Peace Studies courses into all disciplines; 4) to 
collect and circulate information on activities related 
to peace (i.e. lectures, debates, workshops, movies); 
5) to develop areawide programs, seminars, 
lectures, and workshops; 6) to develop ways to 
coordinate academic peace studies programs with 
educational programs of campus ministries; and 7) 
to inform church and community groups about 
peace studies. 

Although the Network is academically oriented, 
where appropriate it could work with activist or- 
ganizations to further the goals of the Network and 
the quest for peace. 



Mr. Pagnucco is a doctoral student in anthropology at The Catholic 
University of America and a founding member of the Washington 
Area Peace 9&cttes Network. 
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RESOURCE GROUPS 



PAX CHRISTI 



Mary Evelyn Jegen, SND 



How can Pax Christi USA serve as a resource for 
education in peace and justice? 

Pax Christi works with colleges and universities in 
addressing a range of the most critical questions con- 
cerning war and peace. For whatever historical 
reasons, the peace and justice movement in the United 
States has tended to concentrate on a national and 
international economic and social agenda. Relatively 
little organized effort has been directed to a more 
political-strategic agenda. Other than Pax Christi, 
there is no organized international Catholic movement 
which has taken this agenda as its own. Among the 
questions that are particularly urgent and in need of 
clarification that Pax Christi is addressing are the 
following: 

1. If the indiscriminate use of weapons of mass de- 
struction is morally wrong, as Catholic teaching 
clearly holds, how can the threat to use these 
weapons be morally justified? 

2. Is it right for a country to possess nuclear weapons? 
It it right for our citizens and corporations to engage 
in the manufacture and development of such 
weapons? 

3. Is it morally responsible for policymakers to 
suggest that nuclear wars can be won? 

4. How are members of the military to form their 
consciences in a command structure in a way that 
respects noncombatant life, particularly if they are 
likely to be involved in the targeting and use of 
nuclear weapons? 

5. How can we achieve understanding of national 
security that is morally and religiously acceptable 
and that applies to a world in conflict? How can we 
come to a policy that recognizes the worth of a free 
political community and that does not make na- 
tional sovereignty the only or ultimate norm? 

6. What justification if any is there for research and 
development o f biological and chemical weapons? 

7. Can it be morally justifiable to sell non-nuclear 
weapons to other countries where most of the citi- 
zens are desperately poor, or to countries where 
they are likely to be used to maintain repressive 
regimes? 

A note about Pax Christi itself is in order before 
describing its actual and potential links with colleges 
and universities. 

Pax Christi began at the end of World War II to 
promote reconciliation between German and French 
Catholics. What moved its founders was the paradox 
and scandal of an enmity which had expressed itself in 



Christian* killing other Christians by the millions in 
two world ward within the space of thirty-five years. 
By the time the movement came to the United States in 
the early 1970's, it had become firmly established in 
western Europe with an international secretariat 
established first in Paris, later in The Hague, and cur- 
rently in Antwerp. There are at present fourteen na- 
tional sections, each with a bishop president. The U.S. 
section began early in 1970, but only within the past 
two years has the movement established a small per 
manent staff to serve the growing membership in the 
United States. Although the movement is still 
predominantly European, it is now beginning to 
spread also into Latin America. There are plans to 
introduce it into Africa and Asia as well. 

The general purpose of Pax Christi is to contribute to 
building peace and justice by exploring and articulat- 
ing the ideal of Christian non-violence and by striving 
to apply it to personal life and other structures of 
society. Because Pax Christi springs from a Gospel 
vision of peace, it asks its members to ground their 
peacemaking in prayer and ongoing reflection on the 
peace message of Jesus. 

Pax Christi USA organizes its programs around five 
priorities: Disarmament; A Just World Order; The 
Primacy of Conscience; Education for Peace, and 
Alternatives to Violence. 

A few examples will demonstrate actual and poten- 
tial collaboration with colleges and universities. Pax 
Christi achieved consultative status at the United Na- 
tions in 1978. A member of the national executive 
council of Pax Christi USA who lives in New York 
coordinates a team of volunteers who attend UN 
committee meetings. The Pax Christi UN team has 
regularly included peace studies majors from Man- 
hattan College in New York and more recently from 
Columbia University. In the near future Pax Christi 
International hopes to have a permanent staff person 
for its UN work. The issues befure the UN which Pax 
Christi has followed most closely are disarmament and 
the series of meetings leading to the Law of the Sea 
Treaties. 

Work with the United Nations is one of the primary 
ways, but not the only way Pax Christi USA expresses 
its "just world ovder" priority. Another program con- 
cerned with the just world order is a continued prob- 
ing of the idea of Stewardship. In 1979 a Stewardship 



Sr. Mary Evelyn Jegen is the National Coordinator of Pax Christi 
USA. 
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Seminar led to a six-part series of Stewardship Papers, 
each containing two articles, discussion questions and 
action suggestions. This seminar, co-sponsored by a 
justice and peace program of the University of Dayton 
(Stra'egies for Responsible Development) and hosted 
by Nazareth College in Kalamazoo, Michigan, in- 
volved the participation of theologians, philosophers 
and economists from ten colleges and universities. 
The next seminar on this topic is being planned as a 
project of one of the growing number of Pax Christi 
regional groups. This demonstrates several 
characteristics of Pax Christi's style: 1) a deliberate 
attempt at de-centralization and coordination of local 
efforts; 2) the attempt to engage faculty as individual 
collaborators with Pax Christi as distinct from an ap- 
peal to the academic institution as such. 

Disarmament is currently the issue receiving 
greatest emphasis among Pax Christi's five priorities. 
In August, 1980, with the help of the MaryknoII Justice 
and Peace Office, Pax Christi convened a group of 
about fifteen theologians who, together with a few 
representatives of other disciplines, drafted a paper 
raising questions about the foreign policy and disar- 
mament planks in both major political party platforms 
during the fall election campaign. 

More recently, Pax Christi organized a working ses- 
sion of two scripture scholars, two social ethicists, and 
four bishops to prepare a paper outlining a set of 
questions for the consideration of the newly formed 
NCCB Committee on War and Peace. 

A number of Master of Divinity and Master of Arts 
students have worked as interns with Pax Christi. In 
each case a clearly defined project has met criteria 
assuring that the work is developmental for the intern 
and that it meets a substantial need of Pax Christi. 
Where the internships have worked well, it is partly 
because of the strong support of administrators who 
are Pax Christi members — in one case the president 
and dean and in another a department chairperson. 

One intern is currently administering the Pax Christi 
press project, sending two articles written by Pax 
Christi members each month to about forty diocesan 
papers. Another intern co-authored the Pax Christi 
ReflectionlDiscussion Guide, a booklet on Pax Christi's 
five priorities designed for personal and group use. In 
preparing this educational resource the intern 



familiarized himself with church documents on peace 
issues and also developed a resource list including 
literature and organizations in the field. 

Two new commissions, one on disarmament and 
the other on alternatives to violence, are now being 
established to help the movement in reseaich, issue 
analysis and proposals for educational programs and 
materials. Chosen to convene these commissions were 
two Pax Christi members who hold faculty positions in 
peace studies programs at two different Catholic col- 
leges. 

Beginning in June, 1981, the staff of Pax Christi USA 
will be enlarged by the addition of a priest with a long 
experience in both parish and campus ministry. He 
will introduce the movement in dioceses. He will be 
well equipped to work with local Pax Christi chapters 
on campuses, fostering the development of groups 
that include faculty, administration and students, and 
locating potential Pax Christi interns. 

Finally, it should be mentioned here that Pax Christi 
has a particular relevance for college students because 
it offers men students resources to help them come to 
an informed decision about one of the most important 
decisions of their lives: whether to submit to military 
conscription. The national office provides information 
on the teaching of the US bishops on selective con- 
scientious objection, and keeps on file conscientious 
objector statements of those who request this service. 
A Pax Christi related Center for Conscience and War 
(54 Montgomery Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116) 
has been established for the express purpose of de- 
veloping services for those who must make decisions 
about military service, and also for those who are 
responsible for counselling them. 

There are strong indications that Pax Christi's 
growth in the United States will continue at an increas- 
ing pace, both in the number of members and in the 
kind and quality of its involvements. From the begin- 
ning, Pax Christi USA has enjoyed the leadership of 
those engaged in college teaching in the area of peace 
and justice, both on its national executive council and 
now on the national staff. This has been a major influ- 
ence in determining the way the movement has de- 
veloped and suggests a continuing effort at creative 
collaboration with Catholic colleges and universities. 

The national office of Pax Christi USA is located at 
3000 N. Mango Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 60634. 
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BREAD FOR THE WORLD 
EDUCATIONAL FUND 



Anthony 

Echoing the conclusions of the National Academy of 
the Sciences, the Presidential Commission on World 
Hunger in its final report to the President in March, 
1981 expressed its conviction that if there was the 
political will in this country and abroad, "it would be 
possible to eliminate the worst aspects of hunger and 
malnutrition by the year 2000." In order to marshal the 
support to achieve this goal the Commission also 
affirmed the need for long-term education concerning 
the role of the United States in a hungry world. 

During the last six years, Bread for the World Educa- 
tional Fund has been working on such long-term edu- 
cation throughout the United States. Founded by 
Bread for the World, a Christian citizens' movement 
whose members seek government policies that 
address the basic causes of hunger, Bread for the 
World Educational Fund provides a variety of educa- 
tional services on hunger related issues. 

One of the major programs of Bread for the World 
Eduational Fund is its DECADE OF COMMITMENT 
ON WORLD HUNGER (DCWH). It was started in 
1976 as a ten-year effort to make the issue of world 
hunger a current and compelling issue with the college 
' and university community. After two years of 
experimentation, 1976-1977, Bread for the World 
Educational Fund decided to concentrate on four 
major areas in its conferences: curriculum, campus 
ministry, research, and vocational guidance. The 
workshops on curriculum have focused on efforts to 
see hunger as a global reality that cries out to be treated 
as a central human concern. While offering sugges- 
tions on specific courses on hunger issues (i.e. the 
politics of hunger and theological perspectives on in- 
ternational development) the leaders of these 
curriculum workshops have also discussed ways of 
making the issue of world hunger part of the core 
curriculum on the undergraduate level. The most suc- 
cessful efforts in this regard have been those courses 
that are team taught and interdisciplinary. 

If there is one area which is more frontier than others 
in the DCWH program, it is the area of vocational 
guidance. We have been in touch with a significant 
and growing number of students who want to prepare 
on the undergraduate level for work that will lead to a 
career dedicated to fostering justice and peace in the 
world. Two of our resource people for this area, Dr. 
David beckman and Elizabeth Ann Donnelly have 
published a book on opportunities for living and work- 
ing overseas, entitled THE OVERSEAS LIST (AUGS- 
BURGH, 1979). The campus ministry workshops have 
addressed this important area both from the perspec- 
tive of those ministers who work directly with the 
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faculty and administration of colleges as well as those 
ministers who work directly with students. We have 
also developed and shared ways of using the hunger 
issue as an effective way of fostering social concerns in 
young adults. Campus ministers have also used these 
workshops as opportunities to share ways of prayer 
and worship on the issue of hunger and Christian 
responsibility. 

The fourth major area of concern in the DCWH 
conference program has been research. The main 
efforts in this area have been to foster a deeper in- 
volvement in understanding the complicated 
dynamics of hunger and poverty. Also being explored 
under this rubric have been ways of motivating United 
States citizens to create the political will which is 
necessary in order to eliminate the worst aspcds of 
hunger and malnutrition. 

Since 1978 we have held eight regional conferences 
designed for faculty, administrators, campus 
ministers and students. These conferences were de- 
signed to address the four major areas mentioned 
above, as well as to facilitate on-going collaboration 
between colleges in a particular geographical location 
on appropriate ways to address the hunger issue in the 
academic community as well as between campus and 
local community. Close to 2,000 people from almost 
every state in the Union have attended these confer- 
ences. In order to accommodate the interests and 
needs of such a diverse group (some coming with a 
considerable experience in dealing with hunger in an 
academic setting, and others looking for ways to be- 
gin) we scheduled workshops on hunger related 
issues parallel to the workshops in the four major 
areas. Many people come to the conferences for sub- 
stantive treatment of such issues as the formation of 
food policy, trade development, hunger and human 
rights, land reform, agricultural development and Bib- 
lical perspectives on justice. During the next five 
years, Bread for the World Educational Fund will con- 
tinue to co-sponsor such conferences with interested 
colleges and clusters of colleges. 

Holding such a conference is often an important 
vehicle for deepening academic interest and social in- 
volvement on this important human issue. Colleges 
interested in co-sponsoring such a conference should 
write to the executive director of Bread for the World 
Educational Fund, Anthony J. Cernera, 32 Union 
Square East, New York, N.Y. 10003. 



Mr. Cernera is the Executive Director of Bread for the World Educa- 
tional Fund. 



Related to the DCWH is the intern program that 
Bread for the World Educational Fund and Bread for 
the World provide. The intern program offers students 
opportunities to make a substantial contribution to the 
struggle against hunger, gain valuable work expe- 
rience, gain insights into personal abilities, and 
crystallize career goals. Internships are offered in the 
spring, summer, winter, and fall and extend for three 
months to two-year periods. Because the skills and 
interests of the applicant must be matched to the 
specific skills needed for the available intern positions, 
formal application procedures are necessary for all 
applicants. 

Accepted applicants are assigned to one of the 
following areas of work: 

— Assist in the organizing of important congres- 
sional districts and in the development of appro- 
priate strategies and materials designed to re- 
spond to the needs of members and local leaders. 

— Work with issue analysts to research issues such 
as foreign aid and land reform and help to de- 
velop new legislative proposals or proposals that 
would build on Bread for the World legislation 
already passed by Congress. 

— Assist the Educational Fund to plan and organize 
seminars and workshops, assist in research proj- 
ects, and make presentations to a variety of audi- 
ences. 

— Assist in contacting people in churches about our 
movement. Contacting skills include: writing 
and materials preparation, helping to plan and 
conduct workshops, speaking on the phone, and 
doing correspondence follow-up. 

— Assist th ? organization in various program areas 
doing general office work. 

Many academic institutions are giving students 
scholastic credit for their intern service with Bread for 
the World and Bread for the World Educational Fund. 
Bread for the World is cited in the catalogs of many 
institutions as an organization for which students can 
do beneficial internships. Such institutions include 
Columbia School of Social Work, Columbia School of 
International Affairs, the International Human Rights 
Internship Program, Barnard College, and Beloit Col- 
lege. 

Bread for the World Educational Fund also has a 
curriculum resource center for professors interested in 
knowing what others in their field are doing on the 
hunger issue. Fruitful relationships have developed 
from putting professors in touch with one another. 
Bread for the World Educational Fund regularly pre- 



pares study materials on a variety of hunger related 
issues. In 1980 our major educational efforts were fo- 
cused on the report of the Presidential Commission on 
World Hunger. We organized conferences which 
trained close to a thousand people in ways to conduct 
study groups and community forums on the Commis- 
sion's report and recommendations. The people who 
attended these meetings received study guide and 
organizing suggestions that were prepared by Bread 
for the World Educational Fund. In hundreds of 
churches, campus and community centers, groups of 
concerned citizens gathered to study and critique the 
Commission's report to the President. In many cases 
these citizens met with their elected representatives to 
discuss strategies needed in order to secure justice for 
the hungry. 

In 1981 we are focusing on the issue of hunger and 
global security. The year ahead offers the people of the 
United States an important opportunity to enter in a 
nationwide debate on what constitutes national and 
global security. Because of the importance of this de- 
bate, it is essential that every U.S. Christian knows the 
issues connected with national and global security, 
and Las the opportunity to engage in dialogue with 
one another and with those policymakers concerned 
with our security. 

Acting on this conviction, Bread for the World Edu- 
cational Fund has prepared "Hunger and Global Se- 
curity," a six-session study course for use by local 
churches and campus and community groups. Many 
study groups are using these materials during the 
period leading up to Easter. Others are planning a later 
study. During Lne weeks following Easter, hundreds 
of local events will be held across the country on the 
issues of hunger and global security. Many of these 
will be community-wide forums to engage citizens in 
dia*?gue with one another and with policvmakers. 
C:hcrs will take place in churches and on campuses. 
All will be organized locally. 

The Hunger and Global Security Packet includes a 
copy of the six-session study course as well as 
guidelines for organizing events. The packet cost is 
$3.00. Individual copies of ' le study course cost $1.50 
each for the first ten and $1.00 each for 11 or more 
copies. 

In order to create a world that more clearly reflects 
the values of Jesus and where no child will go to bed 
hungry, the efforts of the religious colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States are necessary. Bread for 
the World Educational Fund looks forward to the op- 
portunity to work with these institutions in creating 
such a world. 
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CAREERS IN VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

VOLUNTEERISM: A COMMITMENT TO 
CHURCH AND SOCIETY 

Matthew R. Paratore 



It is auspicious that the Association of Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities include in their Current Issues in 
Catholic Higher Education articles about volunteer 
service on the national and international level. 

There are perhaps three principal reasons that the 
readers of this journal will be interested in this topic. 
First, most volunteers are recent college graduates. 
Secondly, volunteerism itself may be considered a 
form of continuing education. Thirdly, the period of 
volunteering is an opportunity to develop more fully 
leadership qualities which are eminently important to 
the person, to the Church, and to society. 

The greater number of volunteer agencies recruit 
recent college graduates for their projects. It is safe to 
say that the greatest number of volunteers now serv- 
ing at home and around the world are in the age 
category of 21 to 35 years. University graduates are 
looking for an opportunity not only to spend some 
time sorting out their plans for the future but also to 
accept the challenge of service and sacrifice that is 
intrinsically bound to the concept of volunteerism. A 
period of volunteer service is often regarded as a form 
of continuing education: the service years, as a time of 
practicurn following a more formal education. The 
volunteer worker seizes this time as an opportunity to 
reflect upon and to test those theories of life which 
have been developed over the course of time spent in 
the university or college. 

Perhaps the most important reason for this audience 
to be interested in volunteerism is the fact that those 
who have developed skills of leadership during their 
,T olunteer days are potential leaders for the Church 
and for society. Today's world needs to be very much 
concerned with the kind of leadership which we are 
nourishing for tomorrow's world. It is obvious that 
those individuals who have made a temporary, but 
total, commitment to humankind will be better pre- 
pared to accept responsibility and to assume major 
leadership roles in the Church and in society. 

The concept of service as "humanity's noblest act" is 
central not only to Christianity and to all major reli- 
gions but also to the development of any civilization. 
One need not search the Scriptures very deeply to find 
elements of service and sacrifice as dominant themes 
of biblical history. Perhaps it is even too obvious to 
note but nonetheless the very concept of Christianity 
and of the life of Christ is the giving or offering of one's 
self for others. Service as expressed through vol- 



unteerism is a form of selflessness because it is the 
offering of one's self and not merely a sacrifice of 
possessions for a greater good and with a higher mo- 
tive. 1 

Speaking of the future of volunteerism (in the 
Church, "lay volunteer ministries"), it'is important to 
consider two areas of promotion. First, it is obviously 
important to foster the Christian vocation of service. 
However, it is eqi !y important to foster well 
organized programs nrough which individuals can 
serve. Unquestionably there is a multitude of needs to 
be met by a great variety of personnel. It is important, 
however, to note that even though the needs are 
screaming for service there must be a proper form in 
which the volunteers can serve. Consequently, it is 
essential that well developed programs and well 
supported agencies be established in the Church or in 
areas of the private sector. 

What do volunteers do? Simply stated, volunteers 
serve in all areas of life. Putting it another way, vol- 
unteers serve in every profession as well as in skilled 
and unskilled trades. There are carpenters, 
agronomists, catechists, pastoral assistants, doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, and teachers — services filling a 
whole catalog the size of an encyclopedia. Suffice it to 
say there is no lack of generosity or of talents among 
the People of God to fill the needs of hungering hu- 
manity. 

It would be wise to focus upon the life-style of vol- 
unteers. Since it is understood that people volunteer 
for service because they feel the need to become a vital 
part of the cure rather than the infection in a problem- 
atic world, we are considering the individual who 
gives a year or more of full-time service in projects in 
the United States or abroad. These "idealistic," yet (in 
the present generation) "realistic" volunteers live for 
the most part a simple life, and many live communally. 
Their experiences are as varied as their assignments, 
but characteristic of all their experiences would be a 
sense of humility, coupled with a dramatic sense not 



Mr. Paratore is the Executive Secretary of International Liaison, Inc., 
in Washington, D.C. 

1 It is impossible to develop in this short article a philosophy and 
theology of volunteer ministry. International Liaison has recently 
completed and published a study of this topic: Rev. lack Degano, 
M.C.C.J., A CALL TO MINISTRY, Reflections on Volunteer Ministries, 
1980. 
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only of their own self- worth but of the dignity of every 
human person. 

Very important to this discussion are the values and 
the dynamism which a former volunteer brings back 
into the mainstream of society. In some, significant 
way his or her life will be affected, perhaps forever, by 
the volunteer years. After a time of volunteer service, 
one can rarely look upon life as "business as usual." A 
person's values and outlook about life are very much 
affected by the closeness to life and death situations. It 
is imperative that society (and that the Church, an 
integral part of the society) look upon these returned 
volunteer ministers as persons who have had a unique 
faith experience, and understand that this same expe- 
rience can be most useful in building up the Kingdom 
of God in the world. 

The International Liaison is the U.S. Catholic 
Coordinating Center for Lay Volunteer Ministries, an 
affiliate of the United States Catholic Conference. The 
specific purpose for which the International Liaison 
was founded is to coordinate and facilitate the efforts 
of lay volunteer mission organizations and to com- 
municate to the laity the urgency of their role in the 



mission of the Church. The International- Liaison 
works with and through its coalition members, groups 
which have established lay volunteer programs and 
arc sending/receiving agencies sponsored by diocesan 
mission offices/religious communities/private leader- 
ship. 2 While the International Liaison is not a sending 
agency/ it functions as a center of reference, serving 
various programs and agencies and the prospective 
volunteer personnel. 

The twentieth century may well be remembered in 
Church history as the Century of the Lay Apostolate. 
The time is now. The stage is set. Perhaps we could 
attune our ears to the heartfelt appeal from 
Shakespeare's play King John: 

". . . Urge them while their souls 
are capable of this ambition; 
lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
of soft petitions, pity and remorse, 
cool and congeal again to what it was." 

(King John 11 2) 

NOTE: International Liaison, Inc., is located at 1234 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C 
20005, (202) 638-4197. 



2 The Response (Washington, D.C, International Liaison, Inc., 1981). 



RICHMOND VOLUNTEER 
MINISTRIES COMMUNITY 

Harold W. Eccles, C.F.X. 



Among the changes which both confuse us and 
challenge us to grow, two converge and seem to signal 
even greater changes to come. 

Change: the Church — all of us, not just the official 
leaders, and not just a few disreputable prophets — 
sees ministry as the mission of all its members. We are 
all called to serve. The declining ranks of priests and 
religious challenge each of us, and already the re- 
sponse is audible. (Does anyone else recall the descrip- 
tion of Catholic Action in the '40s: Interference by the 
laity in the mission of the hierarchy?) 

Change: young adults make career and life-style 
decisions in their late twenties. 

Sensitive to the significance of these phenomena 
from his ministry as diocesan vocation director and as 
college chaplain, Rev. William LaFratta in 1975 pro- 
posed formation of a Volunteer Ministries Commu- 
nity. Bishop Walter Sullivan of the diocese of 
Richmond, Virginia, approved the plan, and in 
August 1976, Emmaus House was opened in 
Harrisonburg. Bethany House in rural Blackstone was 
opened in 1979, and more than 30 young men and 
women have had the experience of a year or two of 
living in Christian community while devoting 
themselves to full-time volunteer work. 

Applicants to the VMC are accepted only after a visit 
to one of the community houses and an interview 
conducted by two two-person teams. 

Once accepted, members begin their VMC year in 
August with a retreat and workshop lasting two 
weeks, Shorter retreats and workshops are scheduled 
throughout the year ss part of an on-going formation. 
One of these retreats is arranged each year by alumni 
of the program, who this year invited a group of Pax 
Christi members to be the facilitators. One member of 
the VMC alumni is now a seminarian, another is a 
member of a religious community, and most are en- 
gaged in some sort of social work. 

A cornerstone of VMC is commitment to simple 
life-style as expressed by Bread for the World, so there 



are three meatless days each week and one lunch each 
week consists only of rice as a reminder of the world's 
poor and under-nourished. 

Whether in the Shenandoah Valley or in Southside, 
the ministries of both houses are similar. Most of the 
working hours are spent in institutions, attempting to 
brighten with Christ's light the lives of the sick, the 
elderly, and the imprisoned. Sick and lonely home- 
bound are also a VMC ministry and tutoring in the 
schools brings members to the "problem" people of 
the younger generation. 

In cooperation with the local parish and with other 
Christian churches, VMC members have found a re- 
warding ministry in efforts at resettling refugees from 
Southeast Asia. Blackstone's parish is small in 
numbers, but it includes three counties, so there is a 
particular witness value in what "the Catholics" (i.e 
the VMC) are doing. 

In addition to sharing daily prayer and household 
tasks, the VMC houses schedule one "Community 
Day" each week. The program on such days includes 
Eucharist, business meeeting, sharing of faith expe- 
rience and an input session on topics related to the 
Christian's role in our society. Community members 
share with their director in planning these days. 

The VMC houses are directed by a priest or religious 
who meets with each member every other week. 
Members are also urged to consider choosing a 
spiritual director. One iarge factor in VMC applica- 
tions is the recognition of need for discernment time. 
Those who are interested in the program generally 
share an altruism rooted in Christianity (hence Peace 
Corps and Vista do not satisfy them) and a concern (as 
Pippin expressed it) "to make my life something more 
than Jong." 

Does the program "work?" The experience of five 
years says YES. Not always visibly, not always easily, 
but VMC is both an experience of personal growth and 
a witness of Christian ministry. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE 
UNIVERSITY AND JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

A SPIRITUALITY OF JUSTICE IN EDUCATION: 
ELEMENTS FOR REFLECTION 

Mariorie Keenan, R.S.H.M. 



Any attempt to address the question of a spirituality 
of justice within the Catholic college or university 
raises many questions, the answers to which can lead 
to differing understandings and to varying practical 
considerations. One's theological and practical defini- 
tion of justice will determine, to a great extent, how 
one perceives its place in education. An institution's 
basic philosophy of education will, in turn, condition 
how one approaches the question of justice. Even 
spirituality can have vary ing definitions, revealing dif- 
ferent approaches to life, to the world, to God. These 
brief remarks will, therefore, be limited to describing 
some of the elements of a spirituality of justice, re- 
maining purposely generic. They are, however, based 
on two principles: the inviolable dignity of the human 
person and the all-encompassing love of a God who 
associates this person with him in his acts of creating 
and transforming love. The spirituality described then 
is rooted in God but centered on the present-day situa- 
tion of the world — one or evident injustices. 
1. Education for Justice, 

Ten years ago this November, the Bishop's Synod 
on Justice in the World noted that the method of educa- 
tion in schools all too often simply allowed for the 
formation of the person in the image of the existing 
social order. The document then went on to say that 
"education demands a renewal of heart, a renewal 
based on the recognition of sin in its individual and 
social manifestations. ... It will inculcate a truly and 
entirely human way of life in justice, love, and simplic- 
ity. It will likewise awaken a critical sense, which will 
lead us to reflect on the society in which we live and its 
values; it will make (the person) ready to renounce 
these values when they cease to promote justice for 
all." (50-51). 

Education for justice, then, within a Church which 
considers justice essential to its preaching of the 
Gospel, is an on-going process of formation to oper- 
ative love, to continual conversion, to a critical sense, 
to an analysis of the causes and roots of social evils. 
Since \i calls for both intellectual understanding and a 
life of faith, education for justice in the full sense 
includes and is rooted in the development of a spiritu- 
ality of justice. 



2. A Spirituality of Justice. 

The definitions of spirituality are many. As a simple 
working definition related to the topic under consider- 
ation, let us take Thomas Clarke's definition of spiritu- 
ality as a "commonly used term designating: (1) a 
theoretical or reflective organization of material hav- 
ing to do with the human person and his or her life 
before God, and (2) a praxis or practical regime of life 
mutually interacting with the thearia." 1 From this 
working definition it is clear that concrete spiritualities 
will be grasped less as a doctrine than as a personal 
existence, less as something that can be taught and 
more as something that must be lived. So while we can 
talk of the importance of developing a spirituality of 
justice within the Catholic college or university, we 
must take into account both what intellectual content it 
is given and against what personal experience it is 
measured. In this sense a spirituality is the integrating 
force between one's faith and one's experience, lead- 
ing to a world view out of which one can make consist- 
ent choices in the personal, interpersonal, and societal 
field. One might argue that a spirituality is already 
operative within the student and this would, in most 
cases, be self-evident. While this spirituality must cer- 
tainly be sustained, deepened, and challenged during 
a student's years in a Catholic college or university, 
why a spirituality of justice? 

In his recent encyclical, Dives in Misericordia, Pope 
John Paul II develops the notion of justice and re- 
situates it in relation to love. It is here perhaps that we 
can see the legitimacy of expressing a spirituality in 
terms of justice. First of all, it is evident that the only 
commandment, the highest commandment, is love. 
The Pope speaks of "an effective love, a love which 
addresses itself to (the person) and embraces every- 
thing that makes up his (or her) humanity. This love 
makes itself particularly noticed in contact with suffer- 
ing, injustice and poverty." (Paragraph 3) He goes on 



Sr. Marjorie Keenan is Research Director of Prospective — U.S. 
Center in New York. 

1 Clarke, Thomas S. J. in "Ignatian Spirituality and Societal Con- 
sciousness," Studies in the Spirituality of Jesuits, September 1975, No. 
4, p. 129. 
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to say that "justice is based on love, flows from it, and 
tends towards it." (Paragraph 7) This takes nothing 
away from the absolute necessity of working for a just 
world, for the elimination of those structures and situ- 
ations which keep whole peoples in misery. "Fulfill- 
ment of the conditions of justice is especially indis- 
pensable in order that love may reveal its own nature." 
(Paragraph 14) So a spirituality of justice would be 
radically rooted in love and resolutely plunged in the 
world. 

3. The Importance of Community for a Spirituality of 
Justice. 

Ideally the entire college/university should be an 
educative community and, in the case of a Catholic 
college or university, a community of faith. Whether 
this be always possible or not, it remains essential for 
the development of a spirituality of justice that within 
the college/university there exist communities which 
include students, faculty, administration and staff 
where intellectual knowledge, experience and belief 
can meet. This presumes also that the internal life of 
the college/university is basically one of institutional 
and structural justice. As the Synod of 1971 recalls, 
"Anyone who ventures to speak to people about 
justice must iirst be just in their eyes." (Paragraph 39) 

This community is, then, essentially reflective. It is 
however also a critical community, a discerning com- 
munity, a community of conscience, as spoken of by 
Pope Paul VI in Octogesima Advcniens. "It is up to the 
Christian communities to analyse with objectivity the 
situation which is proper to their own country, to shed 
on i* the light of the Gospel's unalterable words and to 
draw principles of reflection, norms of judgement, 
and directives of action from the social teaching of the 
Church." (Paragraph 4) This description of the Chris- 
tian community is particularly apt when dealing with 
the educative community in its relation to a spirituality 
of justice. 

A spirituality of justice, as fostered within the 
college/university setting, will necessarily have an in- 
tellectual component. It calls for a certain systematiza- 
tion of knowledge within at least two fields, that of the 
student/faculty/staffs competency and that of Church 
teaching — scripture, tradition, dogma, social 
doctrine. It also requires a community reflection on 
experience and in this case an experience of injustice 
and systems of injustice. It is in the bringing together, 
within community, of these two components that a 
spirituality of justice takes root. Knowledge becomes 
operative, leading to commitment and to action. 

4. A Spirituality of Justice and Action for Justice. 
Action for justice is obviously the desired end of a 

spirituality of justice. Within an educative community, 
however, this action can be of two types. First of all, it 
can be experiential, and therefore a learning occasion, 
the subject for reflection. It can also be consequent 



upon one's existing world view and spirituality and 
therefore a conscious, more or less well-informed ac- 
tion in its own right. These two types of action can and 
should converge in the educative process. 

One of the functions of education is to help the 
student acquire and learn to use the necessary means 
and tools for making choices which are consistent with 
his or her world view, in this case the Christian world 
view. This means that the educative process should be 
such that the person is led to make judicious choices 
out of a coherent value system and is able to adapt 
these choices to changing circumstances, growing ex- 
perience, and increased knowledge. In this respect, 
there is a distinction to be made between action for 
justice and the support of one or another justice issue 
within the educational setting. That one must act and 
help others to act is obvious. That all must make the 
same concrete choices in defending or opposing a 
particular issue is much less clear. There are however 
certain limit situations where the Christian conscience 
obliges to action. Such is the case, for example, of 
situations where the minimal conditions for material 
existence do not e xist. Since the totally deprived are 
not free to make truly human choices, action on their 
behalf is imperative. Even there, however, the choices 
of means to attain the end can legitimately differ and 
an educational process should lead to the acceptance 
of differing options. 

Action for justice can lead to the full flowering of 
love or, as Pope John Pau! II put it, to situations where 
"other negative forces . . . gain the upper hand over 
justice, such as spite, hatred, and even cruelty" (DM 
12). It can also be transformed into sterile denuncia- 
tions that do notconta'ln within them the annunciation 
of the Good News. These serve only to paralyse the 
other, to arouse guilt or anger and subsequent lack of 
commitment. 

Action for justice contains ambiguities flowing from 
the human condition and the lack of certitude concern- 
ing the consequences of certain actions within the 
economic, political and social field. Commitment to 
justice also implies the acceptance of certain tensions 
rising from the situations themselves but also from the 
legitimate plurality of options. It is here that a spiritual- 
ity of justice, within a community context, allows the 
person to sustain and perhaps not seek to resolve too 
quickly the tensions, to attempt to throw light on the 
ambiguities of the moment. 

A spirituality of justice leads to a "restless peace" in 
God, to a certain spiritual instinct in the face of situa- 
tions'of massive injustice, toa spontaneous reaction of 
love, to an on-going commitment to change. The de- 
velopment of such a spirituality is certainly within the 
mission of a Catholic college or university and at the 
heart of many of the efforts made in recent years to live 
in justice and to educate for justice. 
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THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE: 
MODEL FOR JUSTICE 



William Mclnnes, S.J. 

The problem is that we don't know how to quantify it. if we knew how to model it, we would use it. 

Robert Gough, Vice President, Data Resources, Inc. 
(In Business Week, March 2, 1981, p. 14) 



Justice is a noun — describing a thing. It should be a 
verb — describing an action. In the decade of the 80's 
the challenge to Catholic colleges and universities that 
proclaim justice as their standard will be to demon- 
strate it in their actions as much as in their mission 
statements. 

This is an age to do justice, not just look at it. 
Justice, the beautiful virtue by which we give to 
others what is owed them, has fallen on hard times in a 
self-centered and power-hungry world. The hallowed 
halls of Academe have proven to be no sanctuary 
against the invasion. Well publicized reports of stu- 
dent cheating, vandalism, and defaulting on govern- 
ment funds are headlined. Extensive surveys of 
freshmen tell us they are increasingly interested in 
money and power. The growing inflationary squeeze 
on faculty has led to cheating on grants and research, 
created new conflicts of interests among members of 
the profession, and led to a shortchanging of the stu- 
dent in class. The growth of mass systems has tempted 
administrators to harsh financial solutions, pragmatic 
money-making schemes and adversarial relations 
based on power, not collegiality. 

But underneath the assault on the integrity of the 
individuals — administrators, faculty, and students — 
who make up the academic community is there 
another injustice to be overcome at the corporate, or 
institutional level? Can a college or university itself, as 
a separate corporate entity, be guilty of injustice in its 
actions? Or conversely, must such an institution seek a 
distinctive justice that goes beyond individual acts? 
Isn't there a corporate, as well as an individual, moral- 
ity that must be addressed? 

The topic of corporate, as opposed to individual, 
ethical behavior has received less attention than it 
should. So here, charting a course between sterile 
legal positivism ("whatever is legal is just") and a 
sentimental individualism ("corporate morality is 
nothing more than the sum of the moral acts of indi- 
viduals in the corporation"), I would propose that 
corporate justice has its own imperatives and its own 
specific areas of applicability. 

Georgetown or Notre Dame or Regis College are 
more than the sums of their individual participants. 
They have an ethical (as well as legal) corporate 
identity. They have a continuity of their own. They 
have, therefore, a distinctive social responsibility for 



justice. In this paper I would like to consider some of 
the premises of that responsibility and some of the 
basic questions to be raised in order to determine its 
presence or absence in a particular institution. 

Justice may flow from a simple rhetoric, but it 
embraces a complex set of relationships between both 
individuals and groups. In an academic environment 
those relationships assume a special caste. 

College communities, for example, tend to be more 
coljegially governed than business communities and 
less politically governed than governments (at least 
ideally). This makes decision-making more diffuse 
and often less efficient. It also distributes responsibil- 
ity for justice more widely, for responsibility is directly 
correlated with the power of authority. 

In practical cases therefore, — e.g., in setting de- 
partment quotas for faculty, planning facilities for 
community use, providing equal time for controversial 
speakers — it may be harder to distribute responsibil- 
ity. That does not make a college less accountable for 
its actions. Perhaps it makes it more. 

Secondly, colleges as social institutions have be- 
come increasingly overpowered by forces beyond 
their control — e.g. inflation, racism, government 
intervention, the commercialization of sports, the 
narcissism of students. They are victims, as well as 
agents, of social change. In all of these areas, the 
academic institutes have played some part, but they 
are not controlling powers. The ultimate solution for 
unjust situations may not, therefore, be within the 
capabilities of the college. But everyone can do some- 
thing. 

A third consideration: responsibility for justice in an 
institution can be diffused. But it cannot be delegated. 
Everyone in the community bears some of the burden 
of acting justly. Individual courses, local student en- 
thusiasms or administrators' social hobbies do not 
exhaust the institutional commitment to justice. The 
way it provides the opportunity for learning (its first 
responsibility in justice), the manner in which it exer- 
cises its power as a social organization and the role it 
plays as a citizen are all constitutive elements of the 
corporate responsibility of that institution. In their 
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regard the institution should be able to give an account 
of its stewardship. 

Finally, justice in a Christian community is more 
than merely human justice. Its fundamental relation- 
ship is not between human beings but between man 
and God. That is the foundation and norm. Christian 
justice looks not merely to human balance but beyond, 
to transcendence and perfection. It is more than an 
eye-level virtue. Rather, in the Christian order, it is 
inextricably linked to faith from which it flows and has 
its power. This is by no means to suggest that piety or 
goodwill can substitute for justice in corporate deal- 
ings, but that Christian justice has not paid its dues 
simply by giving to another what is owed. For the 
Christian justice is a maximal, not a minimal, virtue. 



THE PREMISES OF JUSTICE 

How does the Catholic college or university com- 
munity search for justice in a complex world of exter- 
nal forces over which it has little control, an internal 
governance structure that diffuses responsibility and a 
special mandate that appears to call it to something 
impossible? 

It isn't either easy or automatic. It postulates many 
acts of trial and error. But there are some key issues on 
which a collegiate community can reflect in order to 
measure its commitment to justice. They have to do 
, with the finality of the institution, the competence of 
the management, the level of the ethical imperative 
and the capacity for conversion. 

What Is The College Trying To Do? 

Organizations, like individuals, can't move without 
a sense of purpose. Even seemingly senseless acts 
betray an underlying purpose. Unfortunately, in 
many academic institutions, operations lag behind 
rhetoric in searching for purpose, or goals. The finality 
proclaimed in the catalogue and mission statement is 
not matched by the actions in the classroom or busi- 
ness office. The real purposes of an academic institu- 
tion may often be discovered in the seriousness with 
which curriculum is set, the standards by which fac- 
ulty and administrators are hired, the recognition and 
exaltation of teaching and research, the care and con- 
cern for student learning and living, the integrity of 
the management of institutional affairs, the openness 
to — and demand for — truth in the community in all 
forms and in all curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. 

These are the evidences of the operational purposes 
of an institution. They are all matters of justice as well 
as education. An institution without a purpose cannot 
be just. It cannot specify relations between partici- 
pants if it does not know what they are supposed to be 
doing. It cannot find what is owed to each member of 
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the community if it doesn't know what the community 
is all about. 

The goals of an organization determine not only the 
proper means to be used to achieve them; they also 
pretty much set the ethical climate on campus. A 
strong academic mission, clearly articulated and 
widely shared, furnishes the framework for working 
out collaborative roles and specifying relations be- 
tween participants. A school without a sense of mis- 
sion is vulnerable to problems of morale, cheating 
within the system and a defensive individualism. 

So the first question to be raised by those seeking for 
corporate justice in a college or university is to ask: 
what is this institution trying to do? Only then can a 
second question be posed: how conscientiously is it 
working towards those goals — in setting the require- 
ments for its degree, interviewing prospective faculty 
and administrators for their views on the mission of 
the school, encouraging good teaching and research 
both by official acclaim and financial reward, setting 
standards for classroom behavior and residence living, 
conducting its business, managing its funds and 
monitoring its investments, insisting on representa- 
tion and respect for all views on campus, not those 
merely popular or faddish? Each of these areas — and 
many more — should be integrally related to the 
purposes of the institution. To demand this is the first 
premise of corporate justice. 

This sequence of questioning is more than orderly 
reflection. It is a sober technique to prevent relegating 
concern for justice to an office, a minor official, a 
course in values or an elective seminar. Perhaps the 
greatest threat to the search for corporate justice is 
found in that easy art of delegation. 

Justice, being integral to the purpose of the organi- 
zation itself, cannot be delegated. It must be diffused. 

How Competent Are The Managers? 

If purpose is the foundation of an organization, 
competence in running it is an essential condition of its 
survival. If justice is necessary in human affairs in 
order to recognize the rights of others, competence, 
also a virtue, is required to get the job done. An educa- 
tional institution which cannot deliver a "quality edu- 
cation' (obviously that is not a completely univocal 
phrase) perpetrates a great injustice, regardless of its 
own self-satisfaction or external image. A school owes 
to its students a good education. It owes to its faculty 
the creation of conditions to make their work possible. 
Both are matters of justice and both require skills of 
competency. 

In business circles — and more recently in academic 
circles — competence has become almost synonymous 
with management. Educational leaders of today's 
complex institutions, buffeted by external forces and 
internal constraints, have had to learn the art of man- 
agement, often by the trial-and-error path of expe- 
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rience. In the 1970's management became a preoccu- 
pation — and in some cases a mystique — for 
administrators seeking to control a rapidly evolving 
institution. Management consultants became re- 
spected visitors to campus. Paternalism was washed 
away in a new professionalism. Useful techniques of 
coordination, communications, professionalism, 
budgeting, long-range planning, fund raising, 
personnel procedures and community relations were 
most heipful in getting the work of the college done. 
Competence in management became a requisite for 
leadership in education. 

As a result of a management approach, justice be- 
came a reality in practice. Fairness, a word lightly 
tossed from platforms, took solid root in offices and 
meeting rooms. It became possible to give to others 
what was their due when more people knew the rules. 
In carrying out their responsibilities completely — in 
the classroom and office — faculty and administrators 
contributed to the cause of justice itself. 

But management competency is not enough. In a 
post-managerial era, such as we are now entering, 
competency will have to stretch beyond management 
in the search for equity. New unsettled questions 
surrounding collective bargaining, contract negotia- 
tion, increased enrollments of foreign students, off- 
campus community responsibilities, business ven- 
tures aimed at broadening the financial base of the 
university, advocacy positions to be taken as institu- 
tional stockholders — all these and several more not 
now recognized will call for more than a management 
technocracy if justice is to continue to be acknowl- 
edged by the academic community. 

A special area of corporate commitment that is be- 
coming more demanding is the responsibility for shap- 
ing public policy. Since all schools benefit in some way 
from government support, all have an obligation to 
participate in the formulation of policy. This is a major 
work of justice, often overlooked. In many cases col- 
lege and university administrators and faculty have 
left the task to others. But injustice can be done by 
failing to act as well as acting unfairly. Sins of omission 
in a swirling world may, in fact, be more culpable than 
sins of commission. Just as all have some responsibil- 
ity for keeping the air clean, so all are responsible in 
some degree for helping to form public policy at the 
local, state and federal levels. This means competency 
not only is representing one's own interest before 
public bodies, but also a sensitivity to the welfare and 
needs of all. Public policy formation is much more than 
single issue, special interest lobbying. It is a work for 
the common good. 

Competence means, also, the ability to represent 
responsibly the common good of all within the institu- 
tion. This is not as simple as it sounds. As campuses 
become more balkanized by special interests and as 
general institutional purposes become more vague 
and contested,, an early casualty is representation of 
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the common, as opposed to individual good. CY impo- 
tence in leadership will require more than a balancing 
act between many special interests. It will mean rec- 
ognizing all points of view, but with a special tilt of 
compassion and concern for the powerless and the 
most vulnerable in sustained power plays and political 
donnybrooks. Christian justice may be blind to 
personalities, but it is not blind to the special rights of 
the poor. 

Justice requires competent handling by admin- 
istrators, faculty dnd students even as they line up on 
different sides of an issue. 

Any representative of the corporate community 
(whether trustee, president, department chairman, 
non-tenured faculty member, part-time student or 
alumnus) who faces decisions of academic leadership, 
social conscience, active citizenship, astute entrcpre- 
neurship, or public policy in the future will have to be 
more than managerially competent. He will have to be 
actively just. He will have to know that justice is not 
negotiable. 

Can The Institution Acknowledge 
A Transcendent Ethic? 

Such a demanding agenda for action presupposes 
an ethic of justice that is more than human. It pos- 
tulates a transcendent one. 

Just as it won't be enough for a college leader to be 
merely managerially competent, so it won't be enough 
to be merely ethical. It's not that things are really 
getting worse on campus. Students have been cheat- 
ing for years; faculty have been special pleaders rather 
than searchers for truth before; administrators have 
been crooks. Human nature probably hasn't changed 
much in this century, though its exploits are far more 
widely reported. But the environment has. The 
pressures of competition, the compulsion to win at all 
costs, the introduction of huge sums of money in a 
deal, and the complexity of a mass system of education 
have introduced new confusion to the search for ethi- 
cal behavior. Because people h?.ve placed such priority 
on togetherness and intimacy they have tended to 
slight the claims that others have upon them. "We 
should ... be concerned with getting our students to 
face otherness," writes Professor Douglas Archibald, 
"other things, other people, other perspectives." Rec- 
ognizing "otherness" is the basis for acknowledging 
the demands of justice. 

A Christian ethic of justice emphasizes that other- 
ness. It is not content with merely human relation- 
ships; it looks to a transcendent relationship. To be just 
in the religious sense is to have more than merely 
human values as the foundation of our actions. It is to 
recognize God's claims and rights as well as our own. 
He is the Other for the Christian searching for justice. 
Thus faith is inextricably linked to justice for the prac- 
ticing Christian. The ideal is "a faith that does justice." 
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This faith/justice combination applies to corporate 
beings as well as to individuals. A transcendent corpo- 
rate ethic is the perspective of the Christian institution 
as well as of the Christian person. Thus any college 
purporting to call itself Catholic must look at itself and 
its actions not in the light of an ethic of "an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth" but in the light of the 
Christian Gospel. 

The challenge of justice in a Catholic college or uni- 
versity is a theological not a philosophical one. 

Is The Institution Open To Conversion? 

In order to sustain purpose, promote a post- 
managerial competence and nourish a transcendent 
ethic of justice, the Catholic college must have within 
itself some capacity for conversion — in the strict 
Gospel sense. It must be an open community, capable 
of acknowledging guilt and of responding to renewal. 
This suggests that in order to make Christian justice a 
reality on the campus, the institution must be a com- 
munity of faith. That is in fact, the essential 
characteristic and distinctive sign of a Catholic univer- 
sity {Nature of the Catholic University, 1972). That is the 
ideal to which Pope John Paul II and the U.S. Bishops 
continually call the Catholic academic community 
(Catholic Higher Education and the Pastoral Mission of the 
Church, 1980). 

Can An Institution Be Just? 

How to become such a community, or even to rec- 
ognize one when we see it, is not easy. The Associa- 



tion of Catholic Colleges and Universities has formed a 
task force to spell out some of the visible signs of a 
community of faith. That group is surveying its 
members in order to refine the concept. The task force 
has drawn up a preliminary list of 30 characteristics of 
such a community, several of them relating directly to 
justice. Teams are being organized to visit campuses 
who are struggling with issues of faith and justice and 
it is hoped that subsequent reflection from this 
exploratory approach will yield greater identification 
and recognition. 

As independent institutions, the 240 Catholic col- 
leges and universities have a special responsibility to 
give witness to Christian justice not only in what they 
preach, but even more so in what they practice. Calls 
for worldwide justice have a hollow ring if the bell on 
campus is cracked by local injustices. Academic in- 
stitutions in the post-Vatican Church must be sacra- 
mental signs of faith and justice to all the world. Local 
integrity, therefore, is important not so much for its 
publicity value as for its contributions to corporate 
identity. 

The ultimate norm for Christian justice is not man 
but God. 

Give to the Most High as he has given to you, 
generously, according to your means. 
For the Lord is one who always repays, 
and he will give back to you sevenfold. 
But offer no bribes; these he does not accept! 
(Sir: 35:1V 

Only in heaven does justice become a triumphant 
noun. Here below it is still a plodding verb. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR 
THE YEAR 2000: TOWARD A 
HUMANE AND SUSTAINABLE FUTURE* 

Peter J. Henriot, S.J. 



This evening I speak to you from a point of 
advantage, since I appear here as something of a 
"futurist," looking ahead toward the Year 2000. All 
futurists can speak with a grand confidence. We can 
predict with gloom, in order that we can point with 
pride. Futurists who are doom-sayers, pessimists, 
Jeremiahs, can really have the best of both worlds. On 
the one hand, if the gloomy predictions which we offer 
you about how grave things are going to be, do in fact 
come true, then we can say, "See, I told you so!" But 
on the other hand, if these predictions don't corne 
true, then we can say, "See, I helped divert the disas- 
ter by warning you about it!" 

Tonight I will discuss with you some grave things, 
perhaps even some gloomy things. But I will speak 
with some hope. I am going to talk about a desirable 
future for our globe, and in particular about the role of 
the University in building what I call a humane and a 
sustainable future. 

By a humane future, I mean one which emphasizes 
the dimensions of justice for everyone. This includes 
the economic dimensions of justice, addressing at 
home the structural evils of inflation and unemploy- 
ment, and internationally the growing gap between 
the industrialized world and the Third World. It in- 
cludes the political dimensions of justice, structuring 
society in such a way that people's participation 
counts and basic human rights are respected. It in- 
cludes the cultural dimensions of justice, eliminating 
the structural evils of racism, sexism, and ageism, and 
building a community respectful of diversity. 

By a sustainable future, I mean one which emphasizes 
the dimensions of survival for everyone. This includes 
the ecological dimensions, respect for the fragile envi- 
ronment that we live in, concern for the limited natural 
resources that are the common heritage of all of us, 
and adjustment to the challenge of an expanding 
population. It includes also the security dimensions, 
commitment to a global order, definition of security in 
terms of cooperating to meet basic needs and not in 
terms of the arms race, and curtailment of the nuclear 
nightmare. 

But to work toward a future which is both humane 
and sustainable is to know frequent tensions between 
these goals. We experience these tensions in a variety 
of ways. The struggle for justice confronts the struggle 
for survival. How can we build an economy which 
respects ecology? How can we assure political freedom 
without arms to defend against aggression? How can 
we promote cultural diversity and expect practical 
cooperation? I am afraid that at times we hear more 



emphasis on survival than on justice — as if we could 
have one without the other. So we must ask ourseives: 
how we can work for — educate for — a world which 
combines both justice and survival, a world of a 
humane and sustainable future? 

In addressing this question before a University au- 
dience, I must admit that I have certain presupposi- 
tions. Let me mention them at the outset. 

First, for me the world that is human is deeply and 
significantly a religious world. It is religious in the 
sense of being filled with what the theologian Paul 
Tillich has called "ultimate questions." The meaning 
of love, the priorities of community, the relevance of 
values, the dignity of life — these are "ultimate ques- 
tions." This evening I will not spend considerable time 
on explicit religious dimensions. But I make it clear 
from the start as one of my presuppositions that the 
religious does in fact color my every thought. 

Second, I take it as a presupposition that the world 
in its present trend, going forward as it is moving now, 
is headed toward unprecedented disaster. That is a 
rather grim remark to make, but I believe it is a truth of 
which all of us have become more and more aware in 
recent years. I belong to a group called the United 
States Association for the Club of Rome. You may 
know the many studies done in recent years for the 
Club of Rome on the current ecological/economic 
challenges to our globe. The operating thesis of this 
group is that "business as usual" — simply going on as 
we presently are in the world of corporations, of edu- 
cation, of politics, of church, or whatever — is a recipe 
for disaster. We are headed badly toward the Year 
2000. 

(By way of parenthesis, there is an interesting 
French riddle which points to the urgency of reflecting 
on this trend toward disaster. The riddle is used to 
teach children the meaning of exponential growth — 
growth through a progression of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
and so forth. Today, we live on a planet faced with 
exponential growth curves in the vital areas of popula- 
tion, exhaustion of resources, pollution of the envi- 
ronment, etc. The riddle suggests a lily pond, a lake in 
which the lily pads are growing at an exponential rate. 
One day there is one lily pad on the lake, the second 
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day two, the third day four, the fourth day eight, and 
on the thirtieth day, the lily pond is totally covered. 
Now the riddle asks: on what day is the pond only 
half-covered? The answer, of course, is the 29th day. 
In terms of trends which are moving us toward disas- 
ter, our world is in many ways already in the 29th day.) 

Third, my last presupposition is that education is a 
key factor in diverting global disaster. Put I must be 
honest and say that I have my doubts about how 
seriously we are pursuing relevant education to divert 
disaster. As you know, how we view reality, both our 
cognitive and our affective response to reality, is 
strongly influenced by our education. But how much 
of education today, education as you are experiencing 
it, goes on in terms of preparing people to cope with 
the world as it isV Yet the world as it is, is passing and 
passing rapidly. If the education we are about — as 
students, faculty, administration — does not have rel- 
evance for the future, but prepares us instead to live 
and work and respond in the world as it is today, then 
the enterprise is futile and students are being de- 
frauded of their tuition. 

Education: Visions, Values, Vocation 

How can we be about education which has rel- 
evance to a humane and sustainable future? Let me 
suggest some directions in terms of an education that 
addresses vision, values, and vocation for the future. 

An education that addresses a vision for the future. 

Education is shaped by the vision or image which we 
have of the future. We know how important vision is. 
It guides us in our decisions, helps us in certain ways 
to fend off "future shock," and opens up to us 
possibilities for creative response. The vision we have 
of the future has personal meaning, but it also has an 
institutional meaning. Institutions have visions, and 
certainly educational institutions do. What is the vi- 
sion of the future which guides this University? 

For purposes of illustration, let me offer two visions 
of the future, two images or scenarios of where we are 
moving toward the Year 2000. One is a "super- 
industrial" image and the other is a "post-industrial" 
image. 

In many ways, the super-industrial image is today's 
dominant vision of the future. It is a view held by those 
who wield political, economic, and military power, 
especially in the West. It is the "respectable" vision. 
According to this vision, the future will be pretty much 
more of the same, that is, more of the present. This 
particular vision is guided by certain dogmas. For 
example, progress is seen as inevitable, but is defined 
as more and more, an ever-growing material prosper- 
ity. A second dogma is that the West — because it has 
followed the first dogma so well — is superior to all 
other cultures. (Frequently the "West" is seen primar- 
ily in terms of "white" and "male.") A third dogma is 
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the trust in science and technology, an uncritical re- 
liance on human reason to meet all problems we 
face. And the last dogma is that global resources are 
ours to use without restraint, that we need not worry 
about environmental problems since we surely can 
solve them before they become too serious. 

This super-industrial image or vision of the future 
posits that what we have experienced in the West, 
especially in the United States, can be extended to the 
whole world. This is what will improve the lot of 
humankind. If so far we have not achieved success, it 
is because we have not worked hard enough. One 
consequence of this kind of vision is the need for large 
institutions, guided by a technical, managerial elite. 
The problems we face are seen as being mainly ones of 
management, not ones of value. We can rely upon a 
technical "fix" to solve them. Guided by a "Mission 
Impossible" mindset, we feel that society can be struc- 
tured as an efficient, super-effective factory — input, 
output, cost-benefit, quantitative measurement of 
what is good, and all the rest. 

That is one vision of the future, and, as I have 
indicated, it guides a lot of the dominant economic, 
political and military thinking and decisions of today. 

There is another image, a post-industrial image. In 
many ways, it is not as respectable and as acceptable a 
vision of the future as the super-industrial image. It is 
not held by those in positions of privilege and power. 
In some sense, this image is "counter-cultural." 

According to the post-industrial image, the mode of 
industrialization as currently structured is no longer a 
viable approach to development, that is, development 
as if people mattered. This is a direct, head-on 
challenge to technology as we have known it. Propo- 
nents of this vision have certainly been influenced by 
E. F. Schumacher, author of that small and beautiful 
book, Small is Beautiful. In a more recent book, post- 
humously published, Good Work, Schumacher argues 
that the technology which has guided the process of 
industrialization in the West has been (1) big — a 
giantism marks modern industry; (2) complex — only 
a small group of experts can understand it; (3) capital- 
intensive — it uses up money and displaces people; 
and (4) violent — it damages the environment and 
hurts the people who are involved. 

This critique really challenges technology and in- 
dustrialization as we have known it. It is not a basic 
"anti-technology" stance, but one that does seriously 
question the direction we are taking. While recogniz- 
ing tremendous achievements by modern technology 
(in communications, medicine, production, etc.), the 
post-industrial image deplores a process which re- 
moves control from the people affected and leaves 
decisions to a small group of experts who manage the 
intricacies of contemporary society. 

We do not need pre-packaged ("efficient") soiutions 
to problems, but more of an emphasis on people's 
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roles. Not management by elites but more self- 
reliance, more group-reliance, more participatory 
politics. Not affluence and greater and greater con- 
sumption, but more ecological concern, more simplic- 
ity, more conservation. Not the same patterns into the 
future (more of the same), but a search for alternative 
ways of doing things. 

This is the post-industrial vision of the future. 
Attractive perhaps, but hardly dominant in society as 
we know it in this country. 

Certainly these two visions, super-industrial and 
post-industrial, have implications for how we struc- 
ture our economy. It is not simply a matter of 
capitalism or socialism. Both capitalism and socialism 
today can be super-industrial in style. But juxtaposing 
the two images does raise serious questions about our 
own economic system in the U.S., and about the need 
to explore serious alternatives to the operation of that 
system. 

To be honest, my own strong feeling is that the 
super-industrial vision is not a happy vision for the 
future. It is fatally flawed in its failure to ask as the 
fundamental question for any human progress: what 
is happening to people? This is why I believe we need 
to explore more seriously the post-industrial vision. 
But such an exploration has important implications for 
education. 

Each of you, therefore, needs to ask what vision 
guides the educational effort here at this University. 
What vision of the future is being adressed? 

An education that addresses values for the future. 

The second dimension of an education which is rele- 
vant for a humane and sustainable future is that of 
values. We are educated in values, which are either 
adequate or inadequate for the sort of future which 
faces us. As you know, values are extremely important 
in education. The explicit goals of this University, and 
of many other institutions of higher-learning, emphat- 
ically declare that this is a value-oriented institution. 
Values are the motivations which propel us forward. 
They are the ethics which guide us in decisions. They 
are the posts which measure our progress. 

I believe that there are sets of values which are 
completely inadequate for moving us into the future, 
and that there are sets of values which are more 
adequate for this task. Without developing here a 
whole theory of value-education, let me simply pose 
some contrasts between what I consider to be 
adequate and inadequate values. As you listen, ask 
yourselves what values are being stressed here at this 
University. 

First, privatistic or societal values. Are we able to see 
beyond the personalistic dimension of ethics to the 
structural dimension? This is not an easy task. In the 
personalistic milieu of our society, we tend to con- 
centrate on personal ethics and find it difficult to talk 
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about societal ethics. Let me give a concrete example. 
Many business corporations today are correctly focus- 
ing on codes of conduct to make sure that business 
practices are ethical. Yet these codes of conduct 
primarily address questions such as: is the manager 
honest in reporting? Are bribes given or taken? Is 
favoritism shown for any reason? Is there respect for 
individual members of the firm? All very important 
issues — but all private issues, personal moral issues. 
Where are the societal ethical questions such as: what 
impact is the company having on overall development 
of the area? What kind of jobs are being offered? What 
are the environmental consequences of the company's 
operation? What principles guide worker-managmeni 
negotiations? These societal issues all-too-frequentlv 
do not enter into the codes of conduct. We find it easier 
to concentrate on privatistic values than on societal 
values. 

Second, partial or holistic values. Today, more than 
ever, we need to see the con. ections between things, 
the systemic picture of the whole. And yet we are all 
very much inclined to be immediate, ad hoc; to take a 
simple pragmatic approach; to be reluctant to step 
back and analyze the connections and linkages be- 
tween issues, actors, events. For example, a very criti- 
cal value question today is whether or not people are 
fed, whether or not their basic human right to eat is 
met. This is, as you all know as well as I do, a very 
complex issue. Yet we tend to respond to the food 
issue from a partial point of view — immediate re- 
sponses to ad hoc needs. Foreign and domestic 
assistance programs which transfer food to the hungry 
are indeed important and necessary, but hardly 
adequate to address the deeper, structural questions. 
We tend to avoid those questions, reluctant to examine 
welfare policies, or trade policies, or monetary 
policies, etc. Reluctant to take a holistic point of view. 
The partial versus holistic approaches are not simply 
technical matters, but are profound matters of values. 

Third, nationalistic or global values. Life on today's 
"Spaceship Earth" requires that we see a much wider 
context than simply the United States of America 
when we make ethical choices. Yet we tend to judge 
things in "we/they" categories. We of the United States 
and they of the developing countries, the poor of the 
Third World. Again, let me give a concrete example, 
relating to the ethical questions surrounding the popu- 
lation issue. The world's population now is doubling 
every 35 years. (We know that this rapid rate of in- 
crease is a sign of a blessing — : we no longer let little 
babies die. As soon as hygiene, sanitation and educa- 
tion mean that infant mortality is decreased, babies 
who are born live — to have children of their own. This 
accounts for the population increase.) But how are we 
going to meet the challenge of this increase? Obvi- 
ously, it cannot keep doubling every 35 years. In 1974, 
I participated in a United Nations conference called to 
address this issue. Again and again, I heard this issue 
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expressed in terms of the}/, their problem, why don't 
they do something, etc. , referring to the poor, develop- 
ing countries. They must curb their population rate. 
But there was little or no examination of we, our prob- 
lem, etc. — referring to the rich industrialized nations. 
What about the tremendous impact zvc have on the 
environment and on scarce resources? What about the 
need tocurbcwr consumption rate? Value issues today 
cannot be locked at only in nationalistic terms but 
must be seen in global terms. 

Fourth, bourgeois and radical values. How sensitive 
are we to the profound character of today's 
challenges? A meaningful life today cannot take for 
granted the way things are, cannot retreat behind 
ignorance or apathy. At times we tend to be so 
frightened of change — its rate and its direction — that 
we would just as soon say, in rather bourgeois and 
comfortable fashion, "Let's just let up a little bit on the 
pressure for so much change." For example, the whole 
question of simple life style, alternative ways of con- 
suming and enjoying material things, can be deeply 
disturbing. That route to a future of greater justice and 
sustainability is not too amenable to a bourgeois ethic. 
It is kind of "far out" and radical, a serious challenge to 
the way things are. It is not the "acceptable" mode of 
response in most circles of our society. Yet we have to 
ask ourselves whether it may not be the only mode of 
true survival, radical as it is. 

Fifth and finally, pragmatic and Utopian values. We 
in the United States respect very much the practical, 
the successful, the quantitatively measurable. Welook 
intently at "the bottom line." We are a little wary of 
dreamers and visionaries. Yet today do we not need 
values which are more than a bit Utopian? For exam- 
ple, cannot we dare to dream of greater equality in the 
world? Not very pragmatic perhaps, but very 
necessary to get our creative imaginations working 
(the source, I believe, of that political will which we all 
say we need so much today). Shouldn't we engage in 
an exercise which obliges us to ask how that greater 
equality might be possible? I would suggest a Utopian 
approach that says every floor demands a ceiling. 
There should be a floor below which no human being 
would be allowed to fall — in terms of protein intake, 
housing, education, medical care, etc. But such a floor 
for basic human dignity might very well require a 
ceiling above which no one would be allowed to go in 
wasteful, unnecessary, meaningless consumption. 
Now that is very Utopian. Not pragmatic. Not hard- 
line. But is it not a values approach which everyday 
makes more and more sense if we all are to survive? 

What I have attempted to do in suggesting five sets 
of contrasting values is to show by example what I 
consider adequate and inadequate values for the fu- 
ture. And the implications for education are obvious. 
The crucial question we need to ask, then, is: what 
values are beinginstilled, nurtured, expanded, inyour 
educational efforts here at this University? 
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An education that addresses a vocation for the fu- 
ture. Every education engenders and strengthens a 
vocation. I deliberately choose a religious term, "voca- 
tion," to emphasize the call which comes to individu- 
als and also to communities of people. A vocation 
gives an orientation in life, a stance, a direction. Let me 
examine two of those stances in relationship to the 
relevancy for the future, an uncommitted orientation 
and a committed orientation. 

An uncommitted orientation is a willingness simply 
to fit into society the way it presently is. It is a re- 
luctance to evaluate the state of society and to work for 
change. Things are just too big, too complex, too con- 
fusing. And besides that, I have an important exam at 
the end of the week. Or at least I'll get through four 
years here and then I'll ask some serious questions 
later. The guiding rule of this orientation is: don't get 
overly-invol.ved; as a matter of fact, don't get involved 
at all! This stance exalts the "laid-back," "mellow" 
approach to life. Central to it is an absence of affective 
concern for suffering brothers and sisters. Test your- 
self. Do you allow yourself to be touched, not simply at 
the head level, but at the heart? What moves within 
you when you see a picture of a starving Cambodian 
child on the front page of the paper, or walk down a 
skidrow street and see on the sidewalk the marginals 
of our industrial society? 

On the other hand, a committed orientation is a 
willingness to work for change, an openness to be- 
come involved in what is socially important. The fact 
that there are great problems does not paralyze the 
committed person. Rather, she or he moves forward 
^freely (herein lies a paradox — a truly committed 
person is a truly free person) to affect the course of 
history, to be an agent of change. The future is not 
seen as an accident, but as the result of human choices, 
choices made by each of us, every day of our lives. The 
committed orientation is not primarily a consequence 
of idea or ideology, but of love. It moves us into com- 
munities of like-minded persons, communities of 
change. I believe it also moves us to take seriously 
politics, since in this country — especially in a presi- 
dential election year — politics are central to the direc- 
tion of the future. 

The orientation of commitment or uncommitment 
is, at root, response to vocation. Thus the implications 
of this discussion for the project of education are pro- 
found. Simply stated, we ask ourselves: what vocation 

— what commitment to the future — results from the 
education offered at this University? 

Education: Content and Context 

In summary, the three areas I have touched on here 

— the areas of vision, of values, and of vocation — 
each gives rise to a central question: What vision of the 
future is shaping education here? What values for the 
future are being instilled as a result of that education? 
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And what vocation for the future is being heard in the 
midst of that education? All these questions easily 
provide new questions to address the educational 
project of this University in relationship to the future. 
Let me briefly offer some very concrete suggestions, 
under two headings, of the types of questions we may 
ask. The two headings are: (1) the content of education 
and (2) the context of education. 

What about the content? What are the various disci- 
plines of the University curriculum addressing that 
bears relevance for the future? For example: 

— in economics and business, how central is the 
issue of production for profit and/or production 
for people's needs? 

— in engineering and science, what is seen to be the 
role of technology which promotes development 
oriented to meeting people's needs in a time of 
energy crisis and ecological danger? 

— in philosophy and theology, is there an integra- 
tion of the social dimension of human existence? 

— in the social sciences, is there a cultivation of a 
critical faculty of analysis and evaluation? 

— in literature and the language arts, how promi- 
nent is the affective faculty, the ability to see, 
hear, and touch human joy and pain? 

— in the professional training for lawyers or 
doctors, what particular model of the profession 
is guiding the training, and is there any prepara- 
tion for alternative models in the future? 

But what about context? Education occurs not sim- 
ply through content but also through context. It does 
not take place in a vacuum. What does the milieu, the 
environment, of the educational institution itself 
communicate? The University is a social institution 
which in its operating style can contribute much — or 
de! ?;act much — in an educational process relevant to a 
humane and sustainable future. 

Again, let me for the sake of example ask a series of 
simple questions: 

— What is the sense of community in this Univer- 
sity? Is there a relatedness, a sense of human 
relationship, which shows that life here is more 
than a factory? The relations among students 
themselves, between students and teachers, be- 
tween faculty and administration? Relations in 
the dormitories, in the classrooms? Community 
cannot be presumed; it is not automatic; it must 
be built. And the building of it is central to educa- 
tion for the future, 

— What is the role of participation at this Univer- 
sity? If we say that participation is an essential 
element in any society which promotes a humane 
and sustainable future, what does participation 
mean in this institution? At the various levels of 
planning and decision-making? Not only impor- 
tant are the structures of participation but also 
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our own responsiveness to — responsibility in — 
these structures. Many times opportunities to 
participate in planning and decision-making are 
offered, but no one responds to the invitation. 
— What is honored by this University ? This element 
of the institutional context is a highly significant 
educational element. What role models, for 
example, are offered to students? Whom do we 
hold up for respect and imitation? Who are 
campus speakers? Who delivers commencement 
addresses? Who receives honorary degrees or 
other special awards? Who is invited to sit on the 
Board of Trustees? These decisions speak vol- 
umes about education for the future. 
These few examples on the content and context of 
education should illustrate the point 1 am making 
here. In examining the relevance of this University's 
thrust toward the future, we need to look at what is 
being communicated both through curriculum and 
through environment. 

Conclusion 

What I have attempted to do this evening is suggest 
that we are not moving happily into the 1980's and 
1990's. Our chances of reaching the Year 2000 in any 
sort of humane and sustainable fashion are, to say the 
least, problematic. But you the audience do not need a 
speaker from Washington to tell you that. I am sure 
you feel it in your bones. 

The challenge, then, to University education is: is it 
relevant to this future? What vision, values and voca- 
tion does it instill, through what content and context? 
Does the University education address the future so 
that students are prepared to work for a humane and 
sustainable world? 

The importance of this challenge cannot be over- 
stated. I meet women and men daily in my own work 
— persons in government, education, science, church, 
business — for whom the issues I have been speaking 
about here are largely unknown or unimportant. I 
wonder again and again why these persons, many in 
key decision-making spots, are not asking of any ac- 
tion they are engaged in that primary question: What is 
happening to people as a result of this action? Instead, 
they focus their attention on technical issues, 
guideline jargon, return on investment, efficiency 
quotas, productivity, and the like. 

But I also meet women and men alive to the ques- 
tions of the future and sensitive to the fragility of 
humanity's movement into that future. Herein lies my 
hope. For these persons are aware that a humane and 
sustainable future is worth working for and have 
committed themselves to make a difference in a world 
where a difference very much needs to be made. 

At least a partial explanation for why some people 
move toward a humane and sustainable future and 
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others do not can be found in the formative influences 
which have been provided by their educational expe- 
rience. Education does not, cannot, bear the total re- 
sponsibility for our reaching the Year 2000 in a humane 
and sustainable fashion. But its role is central. For that 



reason, I conclude my remarks with a plea to examine, 
evaluate, and orient the educational project of this 
University with a view to asking what relevance to the 
future your own efforts have. Speaking realistically 
and without exaggeration, the future depends on you. 
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